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) HE building situation in New York does not improve. 
Notice has been given by the contractors that, after ma- 
terial now on hand is used, no more will be ordered until 

some satisfactory arrangement has been made with the unions, 
this meaning, as is well understood, that walking-delegates, or 
‘ business agents,” will be no longer recognized as being en- 
titled to speak for the unions. The waiking-delegates profess 
to regard the matter with unconcern, but the “ united front” 
which they proposed to present to the “enemy,” that is, their 
employers, has already broken into two fronts, which are by 
no means united; and some of the unions are: reported to be 
considering independently the employers’ proposition, while in- 
dividual union-men have had the courage to express to the em- 
ployers their approval of it. Meanwhile, the strike in the 
building trades at Omaha, which has been carried on for three 
months, has completely collapsed, presumably in consequence 
of the concerted action of the employers. In most cases, the 
unions have voted separately to return to work, usually at their 
former wages, although the bricklayers have secured a slight 
advance, and the laborers have had to accept a reduction ; but, 
in each instance, it has been necessary to concede to the em- 
ployers the right to employ non-union men, without disturbance 
or molestation. ‘This is really the cardinal point of the whole 
matter, for both sides. If the greedy and cruel leaders of the 
unions can prevent any one from earning a living who does not 
submit to their domination, there is no pitch of tyranny to 
which they may not ultimately aspire; while the knowledge 
that a good workman can secure employment, whether he be- 
longs to a union or not, will do more than anything else to 
purify the unions themselves, and to restore the efficiency and 
self-respect among workingmen which have done so much for 
the country. 





HE strike at the great Hecla Iron Works, in New York, 

has been declared off, the men coming back in great 

numbers to ask for employment. According to the news- 
papers, the men bitterly denounce their walking-delegate, the 
notorious Parks, who ordered them on strike, and promised 
that they should be supplied with money. The managers of 
the Hecla Company, while disposed to take their men back, 
say that the new men who were employed to fill their places, 
and have proved faithful and competent, will be retained ; so 
that some of the strikers will not be again employed. At 
the cotton-mills at Lowell, Mass., the same fairness prevails, the 
inill-agents, while taking back such of their hands as they can 
find room for, having flatly refused the request of the union 
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leaders to discharge men who stood by them faithfully. Some 


of these were boys and unskilled men, who, by earnest effort 
during the strike, have qualified themselves to do skilled work, 
at greatly increased wages; and the lesson to these, that faith- 
fulness, industry and intelligence bring their reward, will be of 
value to the whole community of workingmen in Lowell. 


| HE New York Lvening Post has a long editorial upon the 
treachery and extortion of walking-delegates, and upon 

corruption and blackmailing in general, which is, in the 
main, highly commendable. It is a little amusing to observe 
the astonishment which the LHvening Post, like other news- 
papers, shows at the “disclosures ” of things that have been 
notorious for years; but, to our mind, it makes a mistake, 
which is not less serious because it is common, in denouncing 
the people who pay bribes and blackmail as being as bad 
those who extort them. ‘That a man who submits to extortion 
is imprudent we are quite ready to concede, but that he is as 
bad as the blackmailer himself is a view which is maintained 
by none so energetically as by the blackmailers themselves. 
The reason of this may, perhaps, be made more clear by refer- 
ence to the bribery statutes. Some years ago, great public 
indignation was aroused by the exposure of flagrant bribery in 
the New York Legislature. ‘The members of this body who had 
not been found out held up their hands in pious horror at the 
wickedness of their associates, accompanying their lamenta- 
tions by a burst of indignation at the miscreants who dared to 
tempt innocent Assemblymen from the paths of righteousness. 
Denunciation, as politicians well know, always carries the 
public with it, and, under cover of the popular feeling, the Leg- 
islature proceeded to adopt a statute which ought to have been 
called an “ Act for Promoting Bribery, and for Increasing the 
Size of the Bribes.” Under this law, which is still in force, 
and has been copied in many other States, as well as by the 
United States Government, it is made a penal offence to offer 
money to a public official, whether he takes it or not. At first 
sight, this looks like a laudable effort to protect the spotless 
purity of official morality from the assaults of the enemy; but 
it really is, and was undoubtedly meant to be, a notice to people 
who wanted anything that a public servant could give them 
that if they did not offer a sufficiently liberal bribe, the public 
servant would inform against them; so that, to the price of his 
services, must be added a consideration for his forbearance in 
not sending his tempter to jail. No one, probably, pretends 
that corruption has been diminished by the law, while it has 
served, as it was presumably intended to serve, not only to render 
blackmailing, at least by public officials, far more profitable, 
but to suppress evidence of bribery, by the effectual means of 
providing a term in prison for any one who should criminate 
himself by testifying to the offer of a bribe. 


EFORE the corruption which is the reproach of American 
life, public and private, can be reached in any effectual 
manner, not only the bribery laws, but the libel laws, must 

be changed, so that it will be safe for those who know of cor- 
rupt dealings to testify, publicly and privately, in regard to 
them. It is almost comic to see the real or pretended astonish- 
ment of the newspapers at every fresh case of corruption that 
is brought into the courts, when every one, apparently, except 
the newspaper reporters, knows that the cases which come into 
court are only a small fraction of those which are the subject 
of common conversation. Among the latter are, it must be 
confessed, occasionally some affecting newspapers or newspaper 
men themselves; and when the Hercules arrives who is to turn 
the river of publicity through the Augean stable of American 
corruption, he will do well to see that the river itself is free 
from microbes. 


EOPLE interested in the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
P nology have followed anxiously the course of the proceed- 

ings intended to transfer to the Institute the complete 
ownership of the land which it has occupied for so many years, 
in order to enable it to sell the property, and use the proceeds 
for providing more adequate accommodations in a locality 
where land is less valuable. As the tract occupied by the two 
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older buildings of the Institute is believed to be worth at least 
two million dollars, the privilege of selling it constitutes a vir- 
tual endowment, which costs no one anything, and will add 
greatly to the usefulness of the Institute. So far as the city 
of Boston is concerned, the improvement of the property with 
mercantile buildings, for which it is likely to be used, will in- 
crease materially the taxable value of the land in the neigh- 
borhood, as well as of the property itself; so that the passage 
of the Act has conferred a substantial benefit upon the tux- 
payers. The only persons who seem to have any pretext 
whatever for a grievance are the owners of land on Newbury 
Street, facing the Institute property, and they have certainly 
not been remiss in urging their claims. Whether these claims 
are substantial or not will probably have to be decided by the 
courts ; but the foundation for them, as disclosed in the hear- 
ings before the Legislature, seems to have been originally 
somewhat shadowy; and the well-known disfavor with which 
courts look upon permanent restrictions on real-estate, even 
where expressed in a definite contract, indicates that they will 
be thoroughly sifted before they are allowed to prevail. Ina 
recent case in Massachusetts a restriction of the clearest and 
most positive character was set aside, on the ground that the 
conditions, owing to the occupancy of neighboring land for 
business purposes, had so changed that the restrictions made 
for the benefit of property in a neighborhood devoted to dwell- 
ing-houses were no longer applicable; and the same considera- 
tion applies to the Institute land. It is pleasant to observe that 
the Corporation of Trinity Chureh, which is largely interested, 
as its Rectory is one of the Newbury Street properties affected, 
has already announced its intention of waiving any claims that 
it might have which would tend to hamper the proposed benefit 
to the Institute; and it may be hoped that other owners will 
show the same disposition toward an institution which has 
brought honor to Massachusetts from every civilized country in 
the world. 


-\ NE of the Boston papers already proposes that the Institute 
() authorities should buy out the claims of the Newbury 
Street owners, in order to save the “delay and uncer- 
tainty’ of legal proceedings. We hope that we do not do 
any one injustice in remarking upon the singular resemblance 
of this suggestion to those which an attorney, who has doubts 
of his client’s case, makes to the other party. We should be 
very far from imagining that the Boston Herald had been con- 
sciously influenced by either side in the controversy ; but it is 
hardly possible that the expense of defending a single lawsuit, 
involving only one point, the decision in which would settle all 
the claims, would be greater than that involved in making 
separate settlements with the eighteen different Newbury 
Street claimants, to say nothing of those on the other streets 
in the neighborhood. 
) yHE Massachusetts School of Design, formerly known as 
|! the Lowell School of Design, and connected with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been united 
with the School of Drawing and Painting of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine-Arts. The School of Design, under either name, 
has been devoted, in accordance with the intentions of its 
founder, mainly to industrial design, particularly to the design- 
ing of textile fabrics; and there can be no doubt that for a 
quarter of a century it has taken an important part in main- 
taining the high rank of Massachusetts in textile industries. 
By the transfer of the school to the Museum of Fine-Arts it 
will be enabled to take a wider range, using the splendid col- 
lections of the Museum as a basis for instruction in metal- 
work, pottery, and the designing of laces and embroidery, as 
well as of simpler textiles. Since the retirement of the late 
Mr. Kastner the School has been, as our readers know, under 
the charge of Mr. C. Howard Walker, whose architectural 
training will, we venture to say, do almost as much as his pro- 
found knowledge of ornament to fit him for the difficult task 
which he has undertaken. 
VERY one will regret to learn that the State College of 
Forestry, established in connection with Cornell Univer- 
sity, in New York, has been abandoned, the office of Di- 
rector, held by Professor Fernow, having been abolished, and 
the othey two members of the administration, Professors Clark 
and Gifford, having resigned, as a result, apparenfly, of the 
veto, by Governor Odell, of the appropriation for continued 
support of the School. Undoubtedly, Governor Odell has good 


reasons for his action; but the pulic will lament the extinc- 
tion of the first Schoo] ot Forestry in the country, directed by 
one of the most distinguished living experts, and connected, 
greatly to its advantage, with one of the best-equipped of all 
our great institutions of learning. 


E always find a good deal of encouragement, of a sort 
W which is painfully needed just now, in the Reports of 

the Chief Fire Warden of Minnesota, who is, as our 
readers know, also the principal official concerned in the con- 
servation of the forests of the State. The experience of the 
last few weeks has shown that much remains to be done in 
the way of accomplishing the first and most rudimentary pur- 
pose of forest conservation, the protection of timber lands from 
fire; but much has been done, and, in Minnesota, at least, 
there is one man who knows what more needs to be done. 
Every one does not realize that the number of lives lost by 
forest fires in the United States is counted by thousands, while 
the number of those reduced to destitution by such fires is far 
greater. In regard to the latter consideration Mr. Andrews 
makes the important point that more harm is often done by 
the running of forest fires among the clearings than by the 
destruction of trees. In Minnesota, particularly, during the past 
eight years, the value of hay and fuel wood destroyed by acci- 
dental fire has been larger than that of timber; and Mr. 
Andrews says that there have been many cases where such 
fires have destroyed all the winter forage of some poor settler, 
making it necessary for him to sell his only cow. Those who 
remember Hector Malot’s Roussette will not need to be told 
what a cow is to a poor family, and many a half-tragedy is 
contained in these simple statistics. 





J PHE most exasperating part of the affair is that these dis- 
| tresses are often, perhaps generally, inflicted through the 
stupid carelessness of people who ought to know better. 
Mr. Andrews says that many fires are caused by people calling 
themselves sportsmen, who deliberately set fire to the under- 
brush in the woods, se as to clear a pasturage for deer the next 
season. We should say that a hunter capable of such actions 
ought to have his hunting license revoked at once; but so 
much of Minnesota is, as yet, sparsely populated that it would 
probably be difficult to secure evidence against malefactors of 
the kind; and possibly the best remedy would be to prohibit 
absolutely the killing of deer, as is done in Massachusetts. 





| HE people who have been deceived into buying spurious 

antiquities may take comfort in the reflection that they 

have had illustrious predecessors. His Majesty Louis the 
Ninth of France, who was not ouly a king, but a saint, seems 
to have had a passion for antiquities, and to have suffered the 
usual consequences. While he was engaged in the Crusade 
which he led with so much distinction, the Sultan of the Sara- 
cens was so greatly impressed with his valor and virtue that, 
in the friendly moments which followed the declaration of a 
truce, he told him that, on the next day, he would show him 
his treasures, and begged that he would accept as a present 
whatever article he might like best among them. According 
to the legend, Saint Louis, who united sanctity with business 
talent in an uncommon degree, utilized the evening to seek 
out the Sultan’s favorite wife, and ask her, merely as a matter 
of curiosity, what object among his treasures the Sultan valued 
most highly. The wife, who seems to have been quite a match 
for the Saint in business talent, confided to him that her hus- 
band regarded as his most priceless possession, far above all the 
rest in value, a wooden statue of the Holy Virgin, made by 
the prophet Jeremiah. The miraculous character of this work 
of art naturally enhanced its attraction in the eyes of the pious 
King; and the next day, when the Sultan displayed to him 
the wonders of his treasury, he demanded the statue. The 
Sultan, according to the legend, wept and lamented, but the 
King insisted; and the Sultan at last, rather than break his 
royal promise, turned over the statue to his guest. King Louis 
took the first opportunity of forwarding it to France, and it 
was deposited in the Cathedral of Le Puy, where it remained, 
covered with gold and jewels offered by the faithful, until 
about a hundred years ago, when it was burned, in a conflagra- 
tion which nearly destroyed the Cathedral. The fame of this 
remarkable work was, however, too great to allow the memory 
of it to be lost, and a copy of it was made, and placed in the 
Cathedral, where it is to be seen to this day. 
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THE ENGINEERING SUPERVISION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT BUILDINGS AND THE MATTER 
OF THE PROPER ARCHITECT’S COM- 
MISSION ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


J HE Act of Congress authorizing a new 
| building for the National Museum ends 
with this clause : — 

“ The construction shall be in charge of Bernard R. Green, Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds, Library of Congress, who shall 
make the contracts herein authorized and disburse all appropriations 
made for the work, and shall receive as full compensation for his 
services hereunder the sum of $2,000 annually, in addition to his 
present salary, to be paid out of said appropriation.” 

Mr. Green is a civil engineer eminently well known through his long 
connection with the conduct of public works, and latterly with the 
construction of public buildings. As superintendent of construction 
of the Library of Congress, at first under the late General Casey, 
and afterward as principal, discharging in that case such functions 
as are defined in the enactment above quoted, Mr. Green completed 
his responsible duties to the very great satisfaction of Congress and 
earned the general respect he enjoys. Mr. Green’s fine abilities 
and his unusual experience ensure for the new museum building a 
supervision which, joined to that of the architects of the building, 
Messrs. Hornblower & Marshall, could not be bettered. 

That the continued supervision of the architect is indispensable 
to the proper carrying out of his design seems too obvious to need 
argument, but it is, unhappily, evident that the principle is not yet 
generally accepted. Some ot our representatives in Congress seem 
inclined to deny it. ‘The tendency of our people is still to be a bit 
shy of ideas not entirely utilitarian, in the restricted sense of that 
word. ‘The opinion of these gentlemen would seem to be that under 
the administration of an engineer, of, say, Mr. Green's knowledge and 
experience, the architect is adequately represented by his drawings, 
and the Government may as well save the considerable cost of his 
supervision of the building. ‘This might be all right but for one 
thing, that apart from the constructive integrity of a building which 
can be derived from scientific knowledge, capacity for organization 
of labor, executive ability and business sense, there is an wsthetic 
quality which in large part goes into the building as it grows under 
the eye and hand of its designer, which drawings can but dryly sug- 
gest, which is often the inspiration of a moment, but which makes 
it a work of art. 

This quality is the individuality of the architect, his mind’s impress. 
Practicaily it is what determines one’s choice of an architect, and is the 
thing most wanted in a building which is meant to be also a work of 
art. It is not readily, or ever fully, conveyed at second hand, nor 
at all so conveyed except through a medium in perfect sympathy 
with and entirely obedient to the architect’s idea. It is the intangi- 
ble something which makes a masterwork, — the great essential, and 
it is priceless. 

It is to be hoped that in enactments for public buildings Congress 
will ever so regard it, and adopt no system which may threaten a 
loss of this more purely esthetic and, in the art sense, educational 
value of such buildings as public monuments. 

And, while these considerations, surely to be recognized as of first 
importance, may be safe in the hands of a civil engineer whose ex- 
perience with architectural works has taught him their value, we can 
scarcely expect them to appeal convincingly to the military engineer, 
whose training has been, in the nature of things, to ignore them, 
whose work, presumably, will not have brought him in contact with 
such ideas, whose intelligence will have been.schooled from quite a 
different standpoint. 

It may happen that the military officer assigned to this unaccus- 
tomed duty will be disinclined to consultation with the architect, 
will be unwilling to share his authority. 

The drawings and specification of the architect and the intention 
of his work will of course be ascertained and followed in the main, 
but in practice there are changes to be made, here and there in the 
course of construction, and questions to be determined, which may 
make or mar the artistic result. These things call for the exercise 
of the architect’s judgment, and his constant care. } 

The apparent economy of doing without the architect’s supervision 
and letting that duty devolve upon the engineer who properly repre- 
sents the Government has commended the idea to some legislators. 
The architect’s compensation for supervision at the rate of one and 
one-half per cent would amount, in a building costing $1,000,000, to 
$15,000. The pay of the army engineer goes on in any case, and by 
assigning him to this duty for a few years, you effect what seems a 
clear saving of just so much. But the engineer’s pay for the several 
years the building is in construction amounts to something, and he 
has a superintendent, a clerk or two, an office somewhere. To get 
fairly at the actual cost of supervision these matters must be taken 
into account, and when they are, your apparent economy dwindles. 
A pertinent question, perhaps, might be put as to what becomes of 
the army engineer’s proper duties meanwhile. The important phase 


of the matter, however, is the incontestable fact tht the architect 
must be consulted from time to time, must actually keep his hand on 
the work until its final completion. That being the case, is he not 
entitled to compensation for such service ? 

All of which is in substance not only granted by such men as Mr. 
Bernard R. Green, Civil Engineer, and Captain John Stephen Sewell, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, who have distinguished 
themselves in connection with the erection of public buildings here, 
but consistently maintained by them. ‘The latter read, at the last 
Convention of the Institute, a paper on “ ‘The Relation of the Archi- 
tect and Engineer to the Design and Erection of Government Build- 
ings,” printed in the American Architect of January 3, 1903, in 
which he set forth admirable views on this question and contributed 
suggestions of great importance as to the desirability of a general 
system for the Government’s building transactions. 

Architects should read the paper, if they have not already done so. 
Captain Sewell’s plan to organize a corps of building constructors 
employed by the Government is noteworthy, and is something on the 
lines of Mr. Taylor's idea of the probable future function of the office 
of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. 

Captain Sewell had charge of building the Public Printing Office, 
recently finished at a cost of $2,400,000. This is practically what 
is known as a factory building. ‘There was occasion in it for the 
minimum of architectural effort. The Secretary of War was author- 
ized to build it. Captain Sewell was assigned to that duty, prepared 
the floor-plans, determined by need of the office and structural re- 
quirements, and employed an architect, Mr. James G. Hill, of this 
city, to do what could be done for the building, within the restric- 
tions imposed, at a compensation based upon the full Institute rates. 
Captain Sewell is now supervising the construction of the War Col- 
lege and School of Engineers here, and will also represent the Gov- 
ernment in the erection of the new building for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Messrs. McKim, Mead & White are the architects of the War 
College, and will receive full compensation according to Institute 
rates, for drawings, specification and details, with travel expenses 
and a per diem for necessary supervision. The same procedure, 
likely to be followed in the case of the Department of Agriculture, 
has been agreed upon also with the representatives of Cope & 
Stewardson, who are the architects of the new Municipal Building 
for Washington, and will be also, practically, the arrangement under 
which Messrs. Hornblower & Marshall and Mr. Bernard R. Green 
will carry out the erection of the new Museum Building. 

It is probable that this or a similar arrangement will go into effect 
for all public buildings erected in Washington, and Congress may 
make a rule upon it. The fact that the architect must be consulted 
from time to time, must actually keep the work in hand until its 
final completion, will doubtless be recognized, and the question of 
compensation both for this and for furnishing drawings and specifica- 
tion definitely determined. 

Since the adjournment one hears much talk of an idea gaining some 
ground, among certain members of Congress who are brought into 
contact with such questions, that the payment of commissions to the 
architects of large public buildings on the Institute basis is excessive. 
The subject has been, is being, and will be further much debated. 
And it is likely that Congress will thresh the whole matter out next 
year in an investigation which will determine the facts and effect a 
final decision of the question, for the immediate future at least. It 
is maintained against the architects that their profits on buildings 
costing a million and upwards are too great and out of all proportion 
to services rendered. [ have heard it stated that in such cases the 
architect’s net earnings, his clear profit, will amount to two and one- 
half per cent, or, to put it otherwise, that office and other expenses 
will not amount to more than the half of a five per cent commission 
on large public buildings. 

On the other hand it is said that the preparation of drawings will 
consume from one-half to seven-tenths of the whole commission, and 
incidentals so much more that the architect is lucky if he clear one 
per cent on the total cost of his great effort. 

In one of the large New York offices, I am authoritatively in- 
formed, the books show an expense of fifty-five per cent of the whole 
commission, and, therefore, a profit of forty-five per cent of the com- 
mission on buildings of over a million dollars; in another the ex- 
penses are reported at three and one-fourth per cent, and the profits 
at one and three-fourths per cent. Commissions, of course, in both 
cases, being at Institute rates. 

In another case there was clear profit of one-third of a large com- 
mission, which emolument, however, considered in view of the length 
of time given to the work and the eminence of the architect con- 
cerned, dwindled into comparative insignificance. 

In an official inquiry into the question, the results reached in the 
Office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury will, no doubt, 
have great determining weight. This is the largest architectural 
office in the country, as it is also one of the best, and Mr. Taylor is 
certain to have much of interest to tell us on this matter. I do not 
need to add that it does more business than most offices; they have 
$13,000,000 for public buildings in the latest appropriations, and 
in all, I believe, in upwards of 200 unexpended appropriations, some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 for public buildings. 

The office is also a bureau of a department of Government, and it 
will be hard to winnow out certain extraneous matters from a com- 
parative statement of its expenditure in getting out plans, but my 
information warrants the statement that this item will not foot up 
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less than two and one-half per cent of the cost of buildings, and will 
generally be about the same as in the large private offices on build- 
ings of like cost. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the result differs somewhat as 
architects and offices differ in personal quality and in methods. But, 
however these things may be, the compensation of private architects 
engaged upon Government work should certainly be large enough to 
allow the man who would study his problem with absolute thorough- 
ness, and whose ambition is to make his building a beautiful monu- 
ment, to achieve these aims not only without risk of loss but with a 
certainty of generous material reward, and at least should be no less 
than the business world, which is given to taking excellent care of its 
own interests, is willing to pay. 

And no one, of course, expects that the matter will be otherwise 
determined. Meanwhile the architects should be prepared to pre- 
sent their case convincingly when they shall be called upon. 


LIMITS OF HIGH BUILDING. 





T is satisfactory for the rest of the world that New York should 
proceed as fast as it can to the logical extreme in high building. 
What the rest of the world wants to know is: What will it come 

to? What is the limit, and what are going to be the consequences 
of building up to the limit ? 

The limit in height is practically in sight, says Mr. W. A. Langton 
in the Canadian Architect. Passenger-elevators, which were the 
generating factor in these buildings, are also fixing their limitations. 
Accessibility to the street-level is what is required for an oflice; and, 
when buildings are so high that time is wasted in going and coming 
in the elevator, the off: + in the highest floors will not rent suffi- 
ciently well. ‘The device « «xpress-elevators gets over the difficulty 
to some extent, but in the first place there is a limit to the percent- 
age of tloor-space that can be given up to the elevator-shafts if the 
building is to pay, and in the second place there is a speed limit in 
elevators. What is known as a “nausea limit” is recognized ; 
anything above this rate of speed is found to be uncomfortable, at 
least for landsmen. For men this rate is said to be 720 feet a min- 
ute; for women not more than 600 feet, and the descent must be 
much less rapid than this. Anything faster than 400 feet a minute 
going down is distressing ; so that about 600 feet per minute up and 
100 feet per minute down is the maximum for an express-elevator. 
The floor-to-floor elevator is still further reduced in speed to enable 
the operator to make a prompt stop. If with higher speed he bobs 
up and down at every floor, a consequence partly of human weakness 
and partly of the elasticity of steel rope, there is no ultimate gain in 
speed and considerable waste of power. Limiting calculations are 
often upset by new inventions; but where the human body is the 
measure there is a standard which may be relied on not to change. 
It is difficult to conceive of more rapid motion up or down for human 
beings than the present nausea limit, or of more abrupt stops at 
this rate of speed without great discomfort to the occupants of the 
car; and we may therefore accept as a scientific datum the present 
opinion of engineers in New York that the limit of business buildings 
due to the limited speed of elevators is between twenty-five and 
thirty stories. 

This may be the limit of height, but how to fix the limit of contin- 
uity? A skyscraper at intervals is a gain in every way; it gives 
well-lighted, airy and quiet offices, and it makes the street pictur- 
esque. A row of skyscrapers converts the street into a box canyon 
of unwholesome gloom; but it is not to be compared to the gloom and 
unwholesomeness within the buildings themselves. This condition of 
affairs is rapidly approaching in New York. There is what almost 
amounts to a skyscraper war going on. The early tall buildings in 
which, with more confidence than judgment, the party-walls were 
filled with windows, are now in an awkward position. Skyscrapers 
are rising beside skyscrapers and blocking up whole walls of win- 
dows. Rooms which, when the buildings were erected, had the 
winter sun and the summer breeze, are now sealed up in darkness 
forever, and the sanitary consequences are beginning to cause alarm. 
In the lower rooms, in a street of continuous skyscrapers, there is 
no light anyway, and if darkness is to invade the upper stories too 
the unwholesomeness of the overcrowding in these expensive offices 
is going to be as bad as that in the poor tenements, which so much 
effort has been made to stop. Ata recent meeting of the Municipal 
Art Society a prominent speaker said : — 

‘I read in my newspaper to-day of the benevolent project to 
build a great hospital for consumptives, the victims of tuberculosis, 
where they may have air and sunlight. And in the same paper | 
read of plans for a thirty-story building. What are we trying to 
do? What do we mean by putting up these horrible structures, 
to the lower floors of which no light can ever penetrate? ... We 
build hospitals for the poor consumptive, and then we turn around 
and erect skyscraping structures where consumption may breed, so 
that we shall not lack for patients.” 

It is not merely the darkness, but the crowding of the streets and 
buildings which is a menace to health and safety. This same speaker 
calculates that “ when Broadway is lined with these structures there 
won't be room for the tenants, unless they are packed horizontally 
30 feet tMick.” It is not hard to believe that this calculation, if 
checked, will be found to be not far from the truth. It was calcu- 


lated at the beginning of the year that the buildings of nine stories 
or more in the lower part of Manhattan Island, below Leonard 
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Street, that is to say, only in the tall-building district proper, have 
added in the floor-area above their fifth stories 180 acres of area to 
the island. The estimated cost of these buildings was $33,000,000. 
There is said to be $10,000,000 worth of buildings of the same sort in 
process of erection now, so that, as area may be presumed to com- 
pare consistently with price, when these are completed, which will 
not be long at the rate these buildings go up now, there will be added 
to this snail district 240 acres of standing room above the streets; 
but there will be only the same old streets to walk in, and these more 
than ever filled with vehicles from other parts. The Broad Ex- 
change Building has a floor-area of 12} acres and a normal popula- 
tion of 4,000 persons. Apply this rate of population to the 60 acres 
or so of floor-area (above the fifth story) which are now being con- 
structed, and it will appear that this portion of New York is about 
to receive an increase in daily population of at least 20,000 souls. 
If they only were souls, if “in going from place to place” they need 
not “pass through the intermediate space,” it would be all right; 
but 20,000 hustling bodies in streets where one has already, in going 
to keep an appointment, to allow time for hindered progress — it is 
nearing the limit. 

The cure is exhibited in a trio of buildings on Broadway, a two- 
story bank between two skyscrapers. ‘This is, at any rate, the solu- 
tion of the light-and-air problem. It would also solve the problem 
in design. The two stories of the bank run with the two stories 
which constitute the base of the tall building; the bank’s cornice 
with the top member of this base; their columns and arcades are 
fairly comparable. Here is dignity without monotony, picturesque- 
ness without extravagance, height without gloom; every gain without 
any loss except loss of space, and loss of space is gain in this case. 

What other cities have to learn from New York is to put the 
limit out of the question by taking precautions in time. The limit 
is not practical. It is not worth while to shut numbers of people in 
darkness for the sake of getting them all together, only to find that 
it would be better if there were not quite so many together. The 
limit of elevators and the limit of traffic and transit in the streets 
seem to point to the same moderation in close building which is 
indicated by the requirements of planning for light. It is no ex- 
treme to advocate the attainment of this moderation by municipal 
regulation requiring that every tall building shall be isolated above 
such height as usually forms the base stories of a skyscraper. This 
allows for such an arrangement as is suggested by the bank on 
Broadway between two such buildings. It would make a satisfac- 
tory street effect if the cornice at this height were continuous and 
the sky-line above broken at intervals, more or less regular, by build- 
ings more or less tall. - 

A way to bring this about would be to require every high builder 
to isolate his upper stories by the purchase of land sufficient for the 
purpose. ‘This would not be tyrannical legislation. If any criticism 
is to be made of it, it might be called grandmotherly legislation, for 
it is looking after the interests of the high builder himself to compel 
him to guard the value of his building in this way. It is not, how- 
ever, entirely grandmotherly, for the interests of the public are also 
guarded in matters for which it is certainly within the province of 
the City Fathers to care, viz, light and air and reasonable density 
of population. There is also plenty of precedent in cities which owe 
part of their success to regulations of this kind for requiring that 
the low part of the building shall have, for xsthetic considerations, a 
cornice-line of a fixed height. — The Architect. 


THE PRESERVATION OF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


‘77S we have more than once avowed our belief in the value and 
interest of the viva voce discussions that follow the reading of a 
paper of worth before some technical society, we feel that no 

apology is needed for laying before our readers the following dis- 

cussion, partly written, partly oral, of a paper on the ever interest- 
ing matter of the permanence of building-materials, read some time 
since before the American Society of Civil Engineers : — 


James Forare, M. Inst. C. E. (by letter). — Quite recently, and 
incidentally, the writer mentioned to Mr. Noble that he had a piece 
of iron, about 200 years old, in the form of a masonry cramp or 
bonding iron, approximately 3” x 3” x 64”, with the addition of the 
ends turned down, and which he thought might be worthy of test- 
ing, both physically and chemically. 

Mr. C. L. Harrison has suggested that, in view of the discussion 
on “ The Preservation of Materials of Construction,” a note of the 
history of this piece of iron might be presented, and, probably, in 
view of the gigantic iron-framed buildings, where the iron is largely 
inaccessible for painting, it may be of all the more interest to Ameri- 
can engineers. 

In 1899, while acting for Sir Benjamin Baker and Messrs. Hay 
and Mott as Chief Assistant Engineer on the City and South London 
Deep Underground Railways, the writer found this piece of iron 
within the sandstone masonry of one of four piers forming the 
pedestals of four triple sets of stone Corinthian columns which were 
being underpinned to steel girders, in the process of forming a rail- 
road depot in the crypt or vaults of St. Mary Woolnoth Church, at 
the junction of Lombard and King William streets, facing the Bank 
of England, in London, England. 

From this pier also radiated the vaulting or arch groining forming 
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the floor of the church and the roof of the crypt, where, also, several 
human bodies were found encased in complete lead-shell coffins em- 
bedded in the foundations. 

This church was‘built on the site of a church destroyed previously 
by the great fire of London, in 1666, and was designed by Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, « pupil, and eventually a contemporary, of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. 

The iron cramp or bond was wholly embedded in a horizontal 
sandstone masonry-joint made of lime (an hydraulic and not a pure 
lime). 

It may be observed that practically no oxidation can be discerned 
by the microscope. Attention is also drawn to the pieces of lime 
still clinging to the iron. ; 

It may be that the lime has acted as a preservative, and, @ propos of 
this, the writer may be permitted to observe that in 1895 a piece, 
about 12 inches square, of the cast-iron shell of the Tower Subway 
under the Thames, built in 1869-70, was cut out for the inspection 
of the arbitrator in the City of London versus the Subway Company. 
The writer saw this piece immediately after it was cut out, and, on 
removing the shell of lias (hydraulic) lime grout from the iron the 
thin coating of coal-tar which still remained on the iron smelt per- 
fectly fresh, and the iron was in perfect condition. Within the past 
six or seven years the writer has removed several hundred feet of 
other cast-iron tunnels in the process of enlarging the Subway. 
These have been in place from ten to twelve years, and the iron was 
also found to be in a perfect state of preservation. The soil in 
which these tunnels are built is a stiff moist blue clay. 

On account of the strong belief in hydraulic lime and Portland- 
cement as a preservative of iron, all the 400 to 500 tons of steel 
columns and girders which now carry the afore-mentioned church, 
over the railway depot, were covered with jexpanded-metal and then 
wholly encased in neat Port!and-cement. 


Wittiam R. Wesster, M. Am. Soc. C. E. (by letter). — 
The small iron cramp referred to by Mr. Forgie, which was subse- 
quently sent to the writer for test, seems to have been originally 
$” x 2”, one end thickened in bending and the other end consider- 
ably wasted away. 

Before testing the cramp the ends were sawed off, leaving them in 
their original condition. ‘The material was very hard in spots, and 
three hack-saws were dulled in cutting off the ends. The body of 
the cramp was cleaned of all scale and mortar by light blows of a 
hammer. It was rusted badly in some places under the adhering 
mortar. In order to grip it in the testing-machine it had to be re- 
duced in thickness, and on pulling developed a bad seam, otherwise 
the ultimate strength would, no doubt, have been somewhat higher. 
The following are the results obtained : — 


Area Ultimate Percentage of Percentage 
. , Strength. Elongation in 2 inches. of Reduction, 
-104 inch. 51,226 pounds. 18 35.3 


Analysis. — Carbon, .008 per cent; sulphur, .027 per cent; phos- 
phorus, .060 per cent. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. R. Job, Chemist of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad Company, for the chemical determina- 
tions. 


THroporE Brizner, Jun. Am. Soc. C. E. (by letter). — 
Regarding the steel beams taken out of the sidewalk vault, men- 
tioned by Mr. William Barclay Parsons,! the writer would like to 
know whether, from Mr. Parsons’s observations, these beams had 
received a shop-coat of oil. 

Steel, embedded in concrete, such as grillage-beams, etc., should 
be cleaned thoroughly. The writer does not think it necessary to 
have them painted ; but, of course, this does not apply to steel which 
is partially embedded in concrete, such as the side-columns, roof- 
beams and girders having exposed surfaces, now being used in the 
construction of the New York Rapid Transit Subway. Steel which 
is partially embedded in concrete should be cleaned thoroughly, 
either by the sand-blast process or by brush and scraper, and then 
given a good priming coat of red-lead, to be followed by a protective 
coat of some standard carbon paint. 


Horace J. Howe, M. Am. Soc. C. E. (by letter). — Refer- 
ence might profitably be made, it seems to the writer, to the remains 
of the habitations of the ancient lake-dwellers of Switzerland, as 
furnishing the best authentic instances of the preservation of wood 
and other substances under the most favorable conditions, from pre- 
historic times (in fact, from the New Stone and Copper ages) up to 
the present time. 

The building up of the habits and customs of that period, by 
means of somewhat advanced Sherlock Holmes methods, is very in- 
teresting, but hardly calls for more than a mention here. 

In the winter of 1853-54, the waters of Lake Zurich fell to a 
remarkably low level, thereby revealing certain piles in the bottom, 
at no great distance off shore. These piles proved to be from 15 to 
30 feet in length and from 3 to 9 inches in diameter. They were in 
rows, sometimes parallel to the shore, sometimes at right angles to it, 
and were either firmly embedded in the mud or supported by heaps 


1 Proceedings, Am. Soc. C. E., for March, 1903, p. 307. 


of stones at the base. Sometimes they were driven through boards 
which rested on the bottom. 

The piles were braced together by means of transverse beams with 
wooden-pin connections, and planked over so as to form a platform 
on which the huts were built. 

There was also a drawbridge connection with the shore. 

Few piles now project 2 feet from the bottom. ‘They are satu- 
rated so thoroughly with water that they are quite soft. Some of 
them appear like needles, which elsewhere have disappeared and left 
only a black disc. ‘This is true, however, principally of the oldest, 
those of the Neolithic Age. 

The point which entered into the mud still bears the marks of the 
fire and of the stone hatchets, or, later on, of the metal hatchets. 
The manner of driving to so great a depth into the ground is difli- 
cult to imagine. 

As to the various objects which give the key to the doings of this 
people, Sir John Lubbock says : ? 

“ Lying among the piles are fragments of bone, horn, pottery and 
sometimes objects of bronze. Most of them are embedded in the 
mud or hidden under the stones, but others lie on the bottom, yet 
uninjured ; so that when, for the first time, | saw them through the 
transparent water, a momentary feeling of doubt as to their age rose 
in my mind. ... The upper parts of the objects also, which are 
bathed by the water, are generally covered by a layer of carbonate 
of lime, while the lower part, which has sunk into the mud, is quite 
unaltered.” 


In many other Swiss lakes, habitations are indicated in like man- 
ner, and it is understood that the Swiss archzologists have made the 
most of a golden opportunity. ‘The Antiquarian Society of Zurich, 
Keller and others, was one of the first to do so; and it is quite 
possible that an official correspondence with that Society would be 
productive of results as to the present status of the entire sub- 
ject. 


Wititram W. Creaore, M. Am. C. E. (by letter). — In the 
previous discussion of this subject one point concerning the protec- 
tion of metals by paint seems to have been entirely lost sight of. 
When the first coat of paint is applied to the bare metal, the action 
is somewhat analogous to that which accompanies the application of 
the priming coat to a piece of soft pine; the oil soaks into the 
“ pores ” of the metal and carries the pigment with it. In cast-iron 
the action is discernible to the naked eye, but it takes place also in 
steel, although to a less extent, on account of the greater density and, 
consequently, the less porosity of the latter. 

Obviously, the oil in a paint is the conveyer, or the medium by 
which the pigment is brought in contact with the metal. The oil is, 
also, to a certain extent, a protector of the metal when it is itself 
protected by the pigment. Pure oil, by itself, unmixed with a pigment, 
will protect the metal as long as it lasts, but it very soon evaporates 
and is gone. In the mixture the oil which is outside, next the air, 
soon evaporates and leaves the pigment, while the oil which is inside, 
next the metal, remains there permanently because of the protection 
afforded by the outside pigment. In order to protect the coating 
next the metal more thoroughly, therefore, a second coat of paint 
should be applied as soon as possible after the first one is dry. 

In view of this combined action of the oil and the pigment it fol- 
lows that the further the pigment can be injected or carried into the 
pores of the metal, the better is the bond between the paint and 
the metal; and if the pigment itself is a good protector its efficiency 
is certainly increased rather than diminished by being well bonded. 
Owing to the great density of steel or iron, this action is very slight, 
in comparison with the absorptive power of wood, and its amount de- 
pends upon the fineness of the pigment, as well as upon the density 
of the metal. This is one reason why paints differ in efficiency as 
protectors of metal. The more finely-ground pigment makes the 
better metal paint, other things being equal, and such a pigment 
is conveyed better by a thin oil than by any other. Then, too, the 
quantity of oil in the mixture is an important point, as well as the 
degree of completeness with which the oil and the pigment have 
been mixed together. The requirements, therefore, for a good metal 
paint are somewhat analogous to those for a good concrete. As for 
the latter, there should be just enough cement to fill the interstices 
between and to cover completely each particle of sand, and just 
enough of the mixture to fill the interstices in the stone; so, for the 
former, the pigment should be ground fine enough to enter the pores 
of the metal, the oil should be of correct quantity, so that it is 
thoroughly filled or loaded with the pigment, and thin enough so 
that it will carry the pigment into the pores of the metal. It seems, 
then, that to produce the ideal metal paint requires: (1) That the 
pigment should be a good protector; (2) that the pigment should be 
very finely ground; (3) that the oil should be pure and very thin; 
(4) that there should be just enough and not too much oil in the 
mixture; (5) that the two should be completely mixed together. 

Furthermore, to obtain the best results, such a paint must be ap- 
plied next the bare metal itself, without any intermediate coating of 
oil or scale of rust, either of which obstructions will prevent the 
pigment from reaching the pores of the metal. The writer contends 
that the metal should be absolutely bright and clean before being 
painted. The fact, referred to by Mr. Seaman, that the first coat of 
paint will adhere better to metal with a dull surface than to metal 
with a bright surface is because the dull surface possesses the greater 
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porosity of the two and consequently affords a better opportunity for 
bonding the paint. Experience, however, shows that to check rust 
which has once begun is impossible, but that it keeps on increasing 
even though covered with a good paint. In view of this fact it is 
best to have the metal cleaned by sand-blast, before being painted, 
in order to ensure the best results with any paint. 

The action of the cement in a concrete covering for metalwork is 
practically the same as that of a good paint. The cement will adhere 
better to the metal if there be nothing between it and the bare sur- 
face of the metal; and the concrete forms fully as good protection, 
under ordinary conditions, as would a good paint. If, however, the 
metal is located where there is occasional moisture, ordinary concrete 
is not a sufficient protection, and in such a case the metal should be 
painted before being set. Oa the other hand, if the concrete and 
the steel are expected to act together to resist stress in combination, 
a coat of paint prevents bonding between the metal and the concrete, 
and then it should not be used. 

That we have not sufficient data to establish indisputably the supe- 
riority of those paints which approach more nearly than others to 
the conditions above mentioned is chiefly because this subject has 
never been handled scientifically. Most of our observations are gen- 
eral, or are made under different conditions, and nearly all the avail- 
able data have been compiled by men who were biased or prejudiced 
by a personal interest in one or another party to the competition. 
Comparisons to determine the relative efliciencies of different paints 
should be made by an absolutely disinterested commission, and under 
sufliciently varied conditions to establish superiority in one or an- 
other of the points now in dispute; such points, for instance, as 
whether the pigment or the oil is the more important element in the 
durability and efficiency of paint; what substances make good pig- 
ments and what substances are absolutely without merits as pigments ; 
what the comparative effect would be of deleterious chemical fumes 
on the pigments of different paints; whether a given paint is less 
efficient when put on with a spray than when rubbed in with a 
brush, ete. The report of such a commission need not favor any one 
paint exclusively, but it should define thoroughly the principles on 
which the composition of a good paint is based, and it could divide 
all who entered the competition into classes or groups graded ac- 
cording to relative merit in certain important features of the exam- 
ination. 

The writer believes that several of the manufacturers of paint 
would not only enter their products for comparative examination 
and exhaustive tests, but also would be glad to share the necessary 
expense of such work, provided they were assured of the absolute 
fairness and impartiality of the tribunal and its ability to handle the 
subject in a spirit of practical and scientific research. A special 
committee appointed by this Society ought to carry the weight nec- 
essary to make its results of great value, and to induce those manu- 
facturers who have any confidence in their products to enter the 
race voluntarily. Most engineers are in great need of some au- 
thoritative information on this subject, aside from the variety of 
conflicting data and theories gratuitously furnished by paint manu- 
facturers, and cannot afford either the time or expense to investigate 
it individually. 





DISCOVERIES AT BENI HASAN. 


TXCAVATIONS have been made during the past season in the 
hillside at Beni Hasan, a site already famous for its painted 
tombs and early architectural features. Below the gallery along 

which these lie there has now been found an extensive necropolis, 
remarkable both for the preservation of the furniture in its tombs 
and for the wealth of material which these supplied for illustrating 
the burial customs of the Middle Empire at a time when pure Egyp- 
tian culture was nearing its culmination. 

Though the rock-hewn tombs for which the site has become 
known are themselves of the eleventh and twelfth dynasties, it has 
been supposed, from the composition of place-names mentioned on 
the walls and from other reasons, that the district was already of 
importance at an earlier period, dating back possibly as far as the 
Old Empire. It is now seen that a gallery of smaller rock tombs, 
at a lower level, was hewn probably in the sixth dynasty. These tombs 
are eight or ten in number, two of them being inscribed in the style 
and with the names characteristic of the period. One of them, the 
tomb of a courtier named Apa (Her-ab-a), a chief man of his town, 
is also decorated in bas-relief and with paintings illustrating agricult- 
ural and other conventional scenes. The tomb had been reused 
later in the Middle Empire for burial of other persons, and had been 
subsequently broken into and plundered. But the thieves had 
failed in three instances to observe the original burials at a lower 
depth, leaving them entire with their original deposits of alabaster 
vases and other tomb furniture undisturbed. This tomb (tempo- 
rarily numbered 481) will eventually be made accessible to visitors, 
being the earliest yet found in the vicinity. 

The other tombs were all of the early Middle Empire, the elev- 
enth and early twelfth dynasties. Four hundred and ninety-two of 
them were opened and examined. These, too, were hewn in the 
rock, but were of the more familiar character known as pit tombs, in 
which a vertical shaft gives access to a small burial chamber (or 
chambers) sat the bottom. More than one hundred of them had 
never been previously entered, and their doors were now opened for 
the first time since they had been closed 4,000 years ago at the 
time of the interment. In some cases the whole contents, being as 


it proved largely of wood, had been destroyed by worms, but a suffi- 
cient number of cases remained to render a unique series of obser- 
vations possible. 

In the tomb of one Nefer-y, a chief physician, it was seen upon 
opening the door which closed the burial chamber that upon the 
painted coffin and at its side were a number of wooden models of 
objects and scenes familiar from the wall-paintings of the larger 
tombs. Nearest to the door, upon the coflin, was a great rowing 
boat, the twenty oarsmen standing and swinging back in time to the 
beat of two figures seated on a raised platform in the centre. Be- 
yond this was the model of a granary, with six compartments in 
rows of three on either side of the courtyard between them. Men 
are standing knee deep in real grain filling baskets, while a scribe 
seated on the roof, pen in hand, keeps the count. A flight of steps 
leads up to the roof, which is pierced with holes through which the 
grain is poured into the chambers below, the doors being closed and 
sealed. The principle is natural, as it would be impossible to fill the 
chamber through the open door. The method is still employed by 
the richer cultivators of the country, even by the head man of the 
village nearest to this site (El Kram). Behind the granary in the 
tomb were representations of various occupations, also in models of 
wood. A man carries a large offering jar, a girl supports with one 
hand a basket poised on her head, and in the other holds the wings 
of two geese. In a group, women are engaged in making and baking 
bread: one grinds, another kneads, a third is raking the fire in which 
are small charred embers of wood. Another well-executed group 
represents the making of beer from fermentation of bread, by a 
process similar to that employed in the native industry to-day. One 
man is seen inside a tub, pressing with his feet. ‘Two others are 
bearing water in pitchers suspended from yokes upon their shoulders. 
Others are working at strainers placed loose upon the casks, while in 
front a number of casks lie naturally in arow. By the side of the 
coffin was a sailing boat, the numerous sailors assuming the attitudes 
necessary for hoisting the large square sail, of which the yards and 
rigging were preserved. Two men in characteristic postures are 
using poles vigorously over the sides. ‘The steering is done, in all 
cases, by a large oar attached at the end of the shaft to a post fixed 
in the boat. A short stick then fixed into the shaft served the 
helmsman for a tiller by which to turn the blade as required. Finally, 
the coffins themselves were found to be inscribed on the insides with 
new “ Pyramid texts ” of the time of Unas. 

The furniture of this tomb is characteristic, and explains some of 
those in which the objects were found disturbed or less preserved. 
Occasionally rarer features are illustrated. In the tomb of one 
Mehtiem-hat were a number of warships. In the bow of one, by the 
side of the look-out, stands a negro soldier, bow and arrows in hand. 
Six sailors are rowing, others are hoisting the sail, which is pre- 
served. Nearer the stern, and partly under the shade of a canopy 
which is protected seemingly by studded leather and by shields 
placed upon it, are seated two men playing a game of chess upon a 
table between them. A sheaf of spears is at hand, suspended from 
below the canopy. 

In the tomb of Antef, a courtier, the boats had double-steering 
oars. There was also the model of a white-spotted ox led by a 
man, and in the tomb of one Khety there was further shown the 
actual sacrifice of an ox of this kind. 

Objects of other significance were also found in the tombs. Musi- 
cal instruments, a lyre, two flutes, and a drum with barrel body of 
wood and parchment ends, bound in the usual network fashion with 
thongs of leather. Basket and wicker work was plentiful, much of 
it well preserved, and some examples curiously analogous to the 
work done in the oases and in higher Egypt of to-day. An object of 
special interest architecturally is a wooden capital in the form of a 
lily. Vases of stone of ornamental forms, beads of amethyst, car- 
nelian and other stones, as well as glazed scarabs of the early kind, 
and some quantity of jewelry were also found. 

It seems clear from the titles recorded on the inscriptions and from 
the tomb furniture itself that this necropolis represents the middle 
classes, the minor officials and distinguished women of the locality, 
during the early Middle Empire. Many of the new tombs are those 
of personages whose names and portraits appear in the tombs of the 
princes and notables forming the gallery above. 

The opening of each tomb was recorded by photography as the 
excavation proceeded step by step. As a result some 450 negatives, 
illustrating these observations and the funeral deposits, have been 
secured for, the expedition, and wil] be published, it may be hoped, 
as soon as possible. 

The objects themselves, it is pleasing to know, will enrich the 
museums of our universities, Oxford, Cambridge and Liverpool being 
represented among the patrons, as well as some of the best known 
private collections of Egyptian antiquities in England. Previous to 
distribution, by arrangement of the Director of the Society of An- 
tiquaries (honorary treasurer of the Excavations Committee), it is 
hoped to hold an exhibition of these antiquities at Burlington House 
during part of July in the present year. — John Garstang, in London 
Times. 





Louvre Tiara not Genuine. — The report of Clermont Ganeau, the 
archeologist who was chosen to determine the authenticity of the tiara 
of Saitapharnes, the supposedly precious relic of the Louvre collection, 
sets forth that the tiara is not authentic, and that it was executed at 
the instance of an unknown party by the Russian artist Roukhomosky. 
The French Government paid $40,000 for the tiara. — Exchange. 
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F making many books on electricity! there seems to be no end. 

That the literature on this subject is far from complete is ad- 

mitted without a question, but even under such conditions the 
constant grinding over of the same old material does seem unnecessary, 
and it certainly does not add to the value of the book to serve up 
the material which has already been done to repletion in past years. 
In the preface to the volume at present under consideration, an 
apology is considered necessary for the attempt to compress into the 
space of some 270 pages a mass of information covering tle whole 
subject of electric-lighting, and it is stated that the aim of the writer 
was to put together “a connected, complete and scientific account of 
the whole subject in such a manner as it is hoped may be useful, 
especially to the architects, civil and mechanical engineers and sci- 
entific workers.” We are glad to know that such was the object, 
for surely no one would ever suspect it by reading the volume. In 
the old days students in elocution were told that the proper way to 
prepare for an extemporaneous address was to get completely full of 
the subject, and then let go. The present author is evidently full 
of his subject, but he absolutely could not let go or be clear, and 
after reading the whole volume the wonder is why the book was ever 
written at all. It is too abstractly technical to be practical, on the 
one hand, while scientifically it is too superficial to answer the pur- 
pose of an academic treatise, and the absence of real, practical 
illustrations is a serious defect. Electricity to-day is no longer so 
unknown a quantity that it cannot be discussed in clear, unequivocal 
language which can be made perfectly comprehensible to the class 
to whom this book is nominally addressed. As an evidence of this 
we need only to cite the text-books on the subject which have been 
put out by the International Correspondence Schools at Scranton, 
which are models of perspicacity and availability. Professor Cooke 
understands his subject thoroughly, but his book utterly fails, in our 
judgment, to present it in a serviceable light. Why should a writer 
appealing to an English-speaking audience feel called upon to use 
the centigrade thermometric system, or to express his distances in 
yards and decimals of a yard? Or what possible advantage is there 
in measuring the sizes of wire by inches or centimetres instead of 
by gauge dimensions, or by circular mills? The book is published by 
an American house and yet the nomenclature is such as would sound 
strange to American practitioners. Where we would speak of a 
drop in voltage the writer calls it a fall. He refers to the Edison 
Electric-light Company as if there were only one such corporation 
in the world, when as a matter of fact there is probably a company 
of that name in nearly every large city. What we call a “ground ” is 
an “earth” to him, and describing what he calls the iron-tube systems 
he tells us they are paper-lined and made in lengths of 10 feet. It 
is so long since paper-lined conduit has been used in this country 
that we have forgotten to speak of it. And to tell an American 
audience that the three-wire system of electric distribution was in- 
vented by Dr. John Hopkinson comes as a shock to our national be- 
lief that, somehow, a man named Edison had a great deal to do with 
it. His presentation of the theory of electricity and magnetism and 
of lines of force, the very departments in which he ought to be most 
lucid and free from mere hypothesis, is unscientific and unsatisfac- 
tory, confused in theory, and unreliable as relates to practice. In 
several places throughout the, book the writer regrets the limited 
space at his command and alleges it as a reason for not going more 
into detail. What would the book have been had his space been 
unlimited ? 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE COLORADO STATE BUILDING: LOUI- 
SIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. T. MAC- 
LAREN, ARCHITECT, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


J HE conditions of competition were arranged in conference with 
the Colorado Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 
Isaac S. Taylor was appointed referee in the competition, and 
placed this design first. The building will probably cost $30,000 
and will be executed in cement plaster and staff. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE COLORADO STATE BUILDING: 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. 
ACKERMAN & PARTRIDGE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tuis design was placed second by the referee. 


THE BOYLSTON CHAMBERS, BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. MR. 
CLINTON J. WARREN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


1** Chemical Technology.” Vol. 1V. Electric Lighting. By A. G. Cooke, 
M.A., A.M.I.E.E. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Price $3.60. 


TABLET IN STA MARIA DELLA PACE, ROME, ITALY. MEASURED 
AND DRAWN BY MR. WM. L. WILTON, LATE HOLDER OF THE 
ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


INTERiOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
BOSTON, MASS. MR. P. C. KEELEY, ARCHITECT. 


MONUMENT TO JOHN ERICSSON, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
Turis plate is copied from Teknisk Tidskrif/t. 
THE FONTANA MONUMENT, CHUR, SWITZERLAND. HERR RICHARD 
KISSLING, SCULPTOR, ZURICH. 


Tuis plate is copied from Schweizerische Bauzeitung. 


WAREHOUSE NO. 321 FRIEDRICHSTRASSE, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 
HERR PAUL JATZOW, ARCHITECT. 


Tus plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 
“COMMERCIAL ART”: A COMPOSITION BY MR. H. W. BREWER. 


Tas plate is copied from the Builder. 
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[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Sorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 
THE DESIGNER OF THE NEW YORK CITY-HALL. 

STONINGTON, CONN., Jane 16, 1903. 

To THe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Owing to change of residence for the summer season, 
your issue of June 6, originally addressed to me at New York, did not 
reach me, after being twice readdressed, till a day or two ago. On 
reading it now, I note (page 80) a statement you quote from an ex- 
change, in reference to the New York City-hall, which, according to 
my information, conveys a mistake. 

It was, as I remember, the late Mr. James Renwick, architect of 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral in New York, and of a number of 
municipal buildings in that city, who, on learning that I was pre- 
paring a paper, afterwards published by the American Institute of 
Architects, which would include a summary of the architecture 
evolved by the United States during the first hundred years of its 
existence, told me that a Frenchman, Mangin by name, designed the 
City-hall, than which it would be hard to point to a worthier exam- 
ple “in our midst” of the Renaissance, and indeed a comparison 
seems to indicate that its designer must have received his inspiration 
for its southern facade from one of the fronts, a garden front, if I 
remember rightly, of the Palace of Fontainebleau. Mr. Renwick’s 
statement was afterwards confirmed by my friend, the late Mr. R. M. 
Upjohn, architect of the Connecticut Capitol at Hartford, of Dr. 
Parkburst’s church in Madison Avenue, etc., who told me (and I had 
the fact published), that at the time of the destruction of the cupola 
and part of the roof of the City-hall by fire (about 1858, I think) he 
had himself seen an inscription on a tablet (“ plate” was the term 
he used) that had been uncovered for the necessary repairs, in which 
inscription Mangin was named as architect. 

It does not follow, however, that collaborators with him in the 
work of raising the City-ball were not also named, though I don’t 
recollect Mr. Upjohn saying anything about that. Mr. John Me- 
Comb, Jr., may very well have been appointed Supervising or Super- 
intending or even Acting Architect, whether simultaneously with, or 
subsequently to Mangin’s appointment, if, as is likely enough, the 
latter proposed to, and finally did, return to France after elaborat- 
ing his design and completing the various drawings and documents 
necessary for carrying it into execution, though this latter function 
he may have left in whole or part to McComb. I have taken a part 
quite too active and prolonged in establishing, since the American ar- 
chitect’s “ day of small things,’ fees for architectural practice somewhat 
commensurate with the demands made on it, not to “ hae ma doots ” 
as to whether the doubtless worthy but probably not over :esthetical 
city fathers of the beginning of last century offered the designer of 
the City-hall such pecuniary consideration as would tempt him to 
abide with them for long. Up to this day it is not seldom harder 
to extract from the pocket of a paymaster of philistinistic training 
the five per cent to meet a competent all-round architect’s fee, than 
it is to get the like percentage duplicated for the fee of a superer- 
ogatory and sometimes meddlesome, because wholly self-seeking, 
builder or soi-disant professional architect set over him as safeguard. 
Moreover, the general atmosphere of New York City, as of others, 
till quite long after a hundred years ago, was not so thoroughly 
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charged with artistic vitality, though there have always been select 
circles where it has found a home, as to make it a paradisical resi- 
dence, en permanence, for a creator of the high-art elements in an 
edifice of superior rank, who was also a stranger. 

lf Mr. McComb had been recognized as the designer of the struct- 
ure, the original architect, his name would probably have preceded 
instead of following that of the sculptor, for the same reason that the 
sculptor’s name is given rank before that of the architect who merely 
supervises statical processes. By the way, if Building Committees 
a hundred years ago, were content, as the list indicates, to have 
their names come last, they were less self-complacent than some of 
the like bodies succeeding them. Might not a closer inspection of 
‘‘memorial tablets so weather-beaten that the inscriptions on them 
are very faint’ reveal Mangin’s name at the head of the list as the 
architect, eo numine, the designer, the creative artist, of the City- 
hall, McComb being none the less entitled to the credit, as overseeing 
and administrative architect, of successfully, and with artistic appre- 
ciation, carrying out its construction? Or, if an assiduous hunt were 
made, might not still another tablet, heretofore overlooked or mis- 
laid, be found giving Mangin his due credit ? 

Several experiences encountered in my own practice, prior to 
virtually confining myself to secretarial work exclusively, in behalf 
of the architectural professions in America, confirm my belief that 
the information I received from Messrs. Renwick and Upjohn was 
correct, and also add other instances to the multitudes evincing the 
truth that official formulas and records are by no means always ex- 
haustive of underlying facts. For a number of years, the name of a 
distinguished litterateur and publicist, Fred Law Olmsted, appeared 
on the roster of the Central Park as its “ Architect-in-Chief.” Yet, 
as he used freely to admit among his intimates, he knew at the time 
absolutely nothing of the technique of architecture ; though he sub- 
sequently tried, in the midst of engrossing professional engagements, 
to give it some study. Even of its theory he knew no more than 
any one of moderate cultivation picks up in desultory reading. It 
is true that he and his partner Calvert Vaux, who had been trained 
by A. J. Downing in the application of fine-art to topographical, ar- 
borial and other natural conditions, virtually created in America, 
and greatly adorned in their practice, the profession they christened 
landscape architecture, a profession constituting a vast and whole- 
some outdoor addition to the agencies of art-expression, and a most 
important factor toward demiurgical achievement and cosmopolitan 
civilization. But, though the external lines of isolated structures 
and the decoration of the grounds belonging to them should, for the 
best results, be carefully studied with relation to each other, such 
external building lines in such relation do not necessarily involve 
expert knowledge of the interior construction and decoration of the 
structure. 

It was, however, through no desire of his own that Mr. Olmsted 
was posed before the public as Architect-in-Chief of the Central 
Park, while its outcome of architecture in material of stone, wood, 
metal or what not was really designed by Mr. Vaux, as so-styled 
consulting-architect, with the late Wrey Mould and myself as assist- 
ants; a staff of draughtsmen and superintendents, with building- 
contractors and their men, carrying out, after the preliminary work 
of the surveying and engineering corps, our designs as furnished to 
them in the shape of the successive working-drawings and specifications. 
Such instances arising from the operation of the real or supposed 
exigencies of the current politics and the municipal administration of 
the day are not uncommon. Somewhat similar ones, though natur- 
ally on a smaller scale, have occurred in my own early private prac- 
tice. From the design of a talented English practitioner, Mr. Wills, 
the architect of the fine Gothic “ Martyr’s Monument” in Trinity 
churchyard, New York, the funds for which were in reality fur- 
nished by private persons with some regard for religious tradition 
and solely with the intention, which was realized, of blocking a 

money-making scheme, involving the opening of a street through 
the ancient burial ground from Broadway westward to the North 

River, — from the design of this clever artist I supervised the erection, 

for the late Mr. and Mrs. John Bard, on their estate near Barry- 

town on the Hudson River, of a stone church which, by the way, was 
burnt down just after completion and immediately built up again by 
these zealous church people, who also, not long after, built on an- 
other piece of their land the neighboring St. Stephen's College, and 
donated it to the church, for use as an Episcopal Seminary. ‘hough 
at every suitable opportunity, I took pains to make it known that [ 
had no hand in designing any portion of this church, it was natural 
and | suppose uuavoidable that, as | handed in the successive work- 
ing-drawings for the structure, the contractors and workmen should 
regard me as “the architect,” for I really was the only architect in 
the case having relations with them and, in any event, their class is 

not of the sort to draw, with any precision, the distinction between a 

designer and a director of construction from another party’s designs. 

Later on in my practice, being a resident of New York, 1 was asked 

by friends of mine, practitioners resident in Boston, to act as Super- 

vising Architect of a house of their design to be built (and still 
standing, a monument to their good taste) in East Thirty-eighth 

Street, alongside a church on the southeast corner of that street and 

Madison Avenue. ‘These architects constituted the firm of Ware & 

Van Brunt, the first named being the Professor Wm. R. Ware who has 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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built up the two oldest architectural schools in the United States, 
that of the Institute of Technology in Boston and the other of Colum- 
bia University in New York, and who has, in addition -to this initia- 
tory and much-needed work in behalf of students, done much for 
American practitioners through his frequent contributions to the litera- 
ture of architecture. In every drawing or other document handed 
me by this exemplary firm, for use in the construction of the house 
mentioned, my name had been conspicuously set forth by them as 
that of “Superintending Architect”; but it has never once oc- 
curred to me to refer to myself as its “ Architect”; though the 
owner of the house and all the contractors and workmen engaged on 
it always addressed me as such, and though, to suit differences in the 
building conditions and customs of New York and Boston, I had 
occasionally to use my own judgment as to slight deviations from what 
the designers of the structure had set down in black and white. 

I sympathize heartily with the feeling that prompts descendants to 
cherish a justifiable pride in the creditable achievements of their fore- 
bears; and I have no doubt that those of the gentlemen who with 
such obvious success, carried out Mons. Mangin’s design for New 
York’s beautiful City-hall are entirely sincere in the claim they 
make for John McComb. But, however fine drawn the difference may 
seem to the layman, the liberally-trained architect most properly 
makes a hard and fast distinction between the designer of an edifice 
and the director of the constructional processes which give it mate- 
rial existence and shape. “Let each have his own due” is an old 
Latin axiom which cannot, with any degree of justice, be abrogated 
in aby community.that acknowledges the golden rule. 


Yours truly, A. J. Bioor. 




















Ruins or an Ancrent Mexican Ciry.— The ruins of a large city 
have been discovered in a remote part of the State of Puebla by Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez, an archeologist, who has just made a report of his 
find to the Government authorities. The city contains large pyramids 
and extensive fortifications. It is situated in the midst of a dense 
forest, and a large amount of excavation will be necessary to learn its 
true extent and importance. A commission will be appointed by the 
Government to explore the ruins. — Boston Transcript. 





Decrease IN Bertin Typuorp Morraritry. — Since 1891, when a 
sand filter had been installed, and all the old wells banished in Berlin, 
its death-rate from typhoid has dropped to one in every 50,000. In 
1853 the death-rate was one in 900.— N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tut OREGON JUNIPERS OLDER THAN THE Repwoops. — W. P. Keady 
of Portland thinks that perhaps the redwoods of California are not the 
oldest of all trees. He suggests that the honor may belong to the 
junipers of Oregon. He says: “If the concentric rings correctly in- 
dicate the successive annual growth of trees, and I believe this to be 
an established scientific fact, then the juniper is the oldest living thing 
upon the earth. Its annual rings are almost as compact as the leaves 
of a book ; the assistance of a magnifying glass is necessary to count 
them correctly. This tree thrives best where soil and moisture are 
scant and apparently draws nutrition chiefly from the atmosphere. It 
belongs to the cedar family, is short in stature, pyramidal, seldom ex- 
ceeding 60 feet in height, but is often from 5 to 6 feet in diameter at 
the base. The wood is reddish in color. Irecall one particular juniper 
in the John Day Valley, which stands upon the very rim of a perpen- 
dicular basalt wall 800 feet high. Its holding is in the lava fissures 
with scarcely soil sufficient to sustain a thrifty rosebush. It is 16 feet 
in circumference 2 feet above ground, is about 50 feet in height and 
was laden with a great profusion of berries. This tree must be at least 
10,000 years old, judging by the concentric rings of lesser trees of the 
same variety. The greatest age accorded the gigantic redwood of Cali- 
fornia is forty centuries. In a growth of these the juniper would bea 
venerable patriarch surrounded by lusty youth.” — Exchange. gs 





Prizes For Sr. PererspurG Facapes.—The St. Petersburg City 
Council has devised a plan to encourage property owners to consider 
the demands of beauty as well as of utility. It is proposed to grant 
temporary exemption from taxes to persons who construct artistic 
houses, to confer gold medals on the architects for each praiseworthy 
effort, and to place a marble tablet on the best facades. If the build- 
ings so distinguished should be spoiled afterwards by reconstruction or 
ugly advertising, the tablets will be removed. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Excavations aT Knossos. — After putting back the history of the 
alphabet and the genesis of fine-art for a thousand years and more, Dr. 
Arthur Evans has started work again at Knossos, in Crete, after an ap- 
peal for funds. Not only so, but he is making such rapid progress and 
expects so many developments in the course of his spade work that he 
has requested the Council of University College to allow him to post- 
pone the delivery of the Yates lectures on Cretan archeology until the 
autumn. It is satisfactory to believe that Dr. Evans seems likely to 
keep ahead in his friendly race with Professor Furtwiingler, who is 
hard on his brother archologist’s heels in Bootia. As to tight-lacing 
and cosmetics already known to date from at least 1800 n.c. (some cen- 
turies before the birth of Moses), no one knows whether they may not 
ultimately be traced to Babylonian times — or a period earlier still, — 
London Chronicle. 
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WHITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston, 


FiL# VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH StT.. NEW YORK 





REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


83 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 
Ask Investigation of 


Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 


For Dark Stores, Offices 
and Workshops 








’ 


Translucent, Not Transparent. Beautiful 


and Inexpensive. 














ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


. College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 


» SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work, 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. Mass 


“aS “CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
TTA* VARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Studenis admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Seeretary. 
J. L. Lovs, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 





ra OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 


ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Simple and Effective. 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; alsoa two-year special course 
with certificate. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


NEW YORK 
7 WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 

ARCHITECTS 

has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 

open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 


For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New York City. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
'ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANL 

ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
Sollege Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 





When You Build a Skyscraper 


Y-TPRESE; 


steel skeleton. 








59 Market St., Chicago 





Don’t risk its early destruction by using cheap paint on its 


There is one material that will perfectly 


protect metal from rust— 


Durable Metal Coating 


Specify it and be safe. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 





fre YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
glace the construction of any proposed new work 
ander ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
sopnected with the work. To such parties we will 
farnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


Ormamental Iron and Bronze, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
(J NIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FouR-YEAR Course (Degree &. S. in Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree AZ. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL Courst (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 


standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CiviL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ) 


rT: 7 HE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 
THE Five ORDERS 
PY 
WILLIAM R. WaRE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 — 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


OF ARCHITECTURE 


B OOAS: 
“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates: 10 x 1414/". 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, 86.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANy, Publishers. 


ROPERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830, New Yor. 
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q Ball Bearing Hinges 
| In. Wrought Bronze and Steel 
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ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. C 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 











CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 





WwW IF 


LAD FA 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








VIINERAL WOOL een 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory 


and History of Cohesive 


Construction. 


By 


RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 











The guarantee which this 
name Carries with it is ab- [Pe 
solute and a positive assur- Sd 
| ance against the annoyan- : 
ces inseparable from the 
use of inferior and non- 
guaranteed brands. 


“Standard” Porcelain [ 
Enameled Ware has the | 
hard, smooth and abso- 
lutely non-porous surface 
that is essential to perfect 
sanitation, combining the 
daintiness and purity of 
china with the sirength 
and durability of iron. 
. 


Catalogue matter on re- | 


SSotke cs. 
quest. a * 





hess 


THE NAME “Standard” 


is cast in relief on every piece of the 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


that has received the Highest Awards at All World’s Fairs 
and Expositions. 


{pRB ERLE POD OE 





STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, 


7a 
ye 


3 


2, 
Na 
oa 


es: oe 


PA. 














“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
“mateo d to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40. Years 





» THE... 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6,25 we will forward for 
12 months, 
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ELECTRIC 
AND 


Traveling and Jib 


CRANES was 
PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON Send for catalog, dimensions, etc. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 








24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 











BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 

These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 

Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 

Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 

Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 
order. 

The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 


One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E. 




















































Four lots B. - S ee - 
One lot C. a “ two issues. _ 
Four lots D. " ~~ ee “ “ 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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etc., has held its place in the 
front for years. It has no equal 
in construction or design. 

Catalogue and prices furnished 
upon request 


The Kinnear & Gager Co. 
Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Eastern Warehouse and Office 
| No. 125 Broad St., Boston 


Y, i 











CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 


Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 


stopping by storms. 


No heavy weights. No 


Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 


Buildings, Etc. 
20,000 in Use 


Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 
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NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE CO. 


BOX 24. PROV.,R. | 





[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 


, 


Architecture’ 


Library | 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 


10 in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 


large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 


wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 


of lower stories. 


The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cleth 


In Portfolio ‘ 





American Architect Company 


211 Tremont St., Boston 








CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equal basis all estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * * * * * * ~ - * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch, 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub- Bidder. 


A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * . . * * * . * . * 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 


Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
ee as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * * * * - * * * * . 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* » 7 - * * * * * * * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. : 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. in plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained throu t refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 

A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 


Secretary, M. B. A. 
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Cement Coaled 
Wire Nails 


are superior for building purposes to either cut or 
ordinary wire nails, having the advantages of both 


and distinctive qualities of their own. Tests made 





by the U. S. Army at Watertown, Mass., and by 
our customers, have shown them to have a holding 
power at least 100 per cent. greater than that of 
uncoated wire nails. They are carefully made and 
closely inspected, the list including every size 


and style required for a building of any description. 





a - r) 
CEMENT COATED NAILS WERE USED IN LAYING THE For Floorin 
FLOORS OF THE WALDORF ASTORIA 


they have very apparent advantages over either 














cut or wire nails. They will not split the wood, 
and their unyielding grip ‘‘draws down”’ in a manner that for all time prevents springing. 


They cost you less. We invite your correspondence. 


J. C. PEARSON COMPANY 


Board of Trade Building BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘* Monumental Staircases,” JUST PUBLISHED 


40 Gelatine Piates on bond paper, 9 x 11, 





In Envelope. Price, 85.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers 








LETTERS &¢& LETTERING 


A TREATISE WITH TWO HUNDRED EXAMPLES 


By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 

















«PETTERS & LETTERING” is a refer- 

LE ence book of f alphabets and examples of 

lettering caine for the use of architects, 

Rudyard Kipling’ S seg and all who have to draw the letter 

orms. It is the most complete and practically 

WORKS useful treatise on the subjecting existing. Some 
si special points of superiority are : 


Fifteen Volumes 


Twelve Issues of 


tt . . y (1) The great number and range of example 
Topical Architecture shown, and the especial space given to the Classic 





for $5.00 and Renaissance “ Roman” letters, and to the 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. work of the most eminent modern designers, 
211 Tremont St., Boston American, French, English and German. 





(2) The arrangement of the material for most 
convenient working use. (3) Measured diagrams 
for drawing the more important basic forms. 








PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 











BATES & GUILD COMPANY, 42 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 
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Fashions Change 








and we believe they have changed 
sufficiently for architects to find now 








a greater ‘‘practical’’ value in the 


‘cCNorman Monuments 
of Palermo,”’ 


than this interesting publication 
seemed to have at the date of pub- 
lication, when it was in this coun- 
try held to be a crime to design a 
building in any other than the Ro- 
manesque style—at that time the 
architectural «‘fashion’’ of the hour. 





Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 
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HERE is nothing in which there is such a great difference between 
the good and bad kinds as there is in pencils. 


bad they are so very bad, and when they are good they are so 
very satisfactory, that everyone who buys a Dixon pencil appreciates it. 
Ask for booklet 14-j. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. le 


When they are 
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SKY HAVES! 98 
M Oe Filo 
i Sen athe ste qATh Seti YORK. 


* FIREPROOF i. GLASS WINDOWS - 


R, ~ 





















as in gasolene engines. 
windmills. 
on application. 





35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
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« WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. 
No uncertainty, as in 
Prices reduced. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


No complication, 


Catalogue “B” 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 


Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 


The 
< W.J.P Y 
NS J. PERR 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


Ww. J. PERRY 


591 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD 


The Standard in America, 
England, France and Cermany 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CIty. 





ection SUERTE wcictinae 
mixer RED PAINT 


MIXED 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 




















SODERLUND 
TWIN FAUCET 
FIXTURES 
FOR 
Lavatories, Bath 
Tubs and Shower 
Baths 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


UNION BRASS WORKS 


co. 
7 Sherman 8St., 
CHARLESTOWN, - MASS, 





LAVATORY FIXTURE 


















THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with illus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 





sent on request. 














“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 
The Five Orders of Architecture 


By WILLIAM R. WARE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


TEXT AND PLATES, 86 Pp., 9’ x 12” 


American Architect Company 


PRICE, $3.00 


: Publishers 
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Horticultural Designers: sal Builders 
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New York 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 
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Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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For Heat Insulation and 
Sound Deadening 


In the tests made by Prof. Norton of the 
Institute of Technology, 
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proved far superior to any other deadener, 
Quilt construction cost less, weighed less and oc- 


cupied less space than any other. 


Samples and catalogue on request. 
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Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. They can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ym me They don’t shrink, rack, et water- 

. or fall off. sanitary. 
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brace a variety of styles, and there is no building that 
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 — had booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 





THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 
commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(4 All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. _@) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & MATrison COMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTHORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk .- + + Henry Walke Co. Chicago - ;- + Walch & Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey Charleston. - -W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit - - - - S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia -. Magnesia Covering Co. St. Louis - » - « «+ «F. Bocler San Francisco DeSolia-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - + Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - «+ Spencer Otis Seattle .- DeSolla~Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City - - + Spencer Otis 
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On receipt of three dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a ten-volume set of Poe’s Works — cloth bound 


pocket-volume size —and will send “ Topical Architecture ” for six months from date of order. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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able store and recognizes the mission of pure air as a means of increas- 





ing the efficiency of his employees. We employ the fan system, 








forcing the air under pressure to the desired points and insuring 





positive ventilation. ‘The heating surface is localized, extended piping 





systems are avoided and the temperature automatically controlled. 
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[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 
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Topical Architecture 
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ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


R. C. F. LONGFELLOW, architect, having com- 
pleted his term of office as Commissioner of 
Pablic Buildings, has taken offices at 411 Olive St., 
St. Louis. 1436 
R W. BUCKLEY, JR., having returned from his 
« travels abroad will continue his practice at 384 
Park Ave., N. Y. City. 1435 

















PROPOSALS. 








— 
[At Hot Springs, 8. D.) 

Sealed proposals addressed to Moses Harris, General 
Treasurer National Home for D. V.S8., in care of 
Thomas RK. Kimball, architect, 503 McCague Building, 
Omaha, Neb., will be received at the above address, 
until 12 o’clock M., Taesday, July 28, 1903, 
and then opened, for furnishing materials, labor, etc., 
for the construction of the main group of buildings 
at the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, at Hot Springs, 
S.D. Plans may be seen, and copies of instructions 
and specifications together w'th blank proposals had 
upon application to the architect, Thomas R. Kim- 
ball, 503 McCague Building, Omaha, Neb.; to the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 138 Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill.; to John F. Daggett, Secretary, 
Denver Building Contractors’ Council, 203 Times 
Building, Denver, Col ; to the Builders’ Exchange, 
St. Paul, Minn.; toE S. Kelley, Banter, Hot Springs, 
S. D.; and to the office of the National Home tor 








D. V. S8., 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Address 

all inquiries regarding drawings and specifications to 

the architect as above. 1438 
WANTED. 


P' )STTAON. — Wanted, position as draughteman in 
architect’s office. Especially skilled in drawirg 
Address “A. B. C.,” care H. M. 
1435 


of plumbing work 
Carleton, Temple Court, New York. 


WANTED. 


tion. 





)SITION.—An experienced draughtsman, capable 

of looking after large important work, wants posi- 

B. H.,” care American Architect. 
1435 


Address “ W 
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For venting, use vented outlet. 
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PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
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The most artistic and durable color effects on shingles are pro- 
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oil, coloring matter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 
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not only for its, superiority, but because it can be called for by its 
distirictive name, thus offering the consumer protection against infe- 
rior goods offered for the same purpose. 
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WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMEN., — Wanted, first-rate architect- 
ural draughtsmen ofexzperience. Address Alden 
& Harlow, arcnitects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1435 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the Amerioan Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided “their regular corvespondente, the ede. 
tors greatly ire to recewe voluntary information, 
especially from the emailer and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Boston, Mass.— Pians have been filed for three- 
family dwelling at 888 Beacon St.; cost, $40,000. 
Owner, Henry 8S. Dewey. Builder, W. A. & H. A. 
Koot, 166 Devonshire St. Architects, Kilham & 
Hopkins. 

It is reported that the Bd. of Trus. of Boston 
University have purchased a site for the Science 
Building. 

Boyne, Mich.—Clark & Munger, Bay City, have 
prepared plans for a $20 000 brick school-building, 
shivgle roof, steam heat. J. M. Harris, Secretary 
of Board. 

Brattleboro, Vt. — Work will begin thie month on 
the new hospital to be erected after the plans of 
Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, of Boston. A fund 
of $50.000 is available for the hospital which, if 
required, will be increased from the income of the 
large bequest. The buildings will be on the one- 
story plan, fireproof and modern in all respects. 
Mountain stone, or burned brick with granite trim- 
mings, will be used in the construction. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—The Bd. of Estimate has appro- 
priated’ $395,009 for tlie erection of a stable at Kent 








and Flushing Aves. for the Street Cleaning Dept.; 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


also $100,000 for the 68th Preeinct, $100,000 for the 
70th Precinet, and $90,000 for the 7ist Precinct 
Station Houses. 


Brookville, Pa.— Robinson & Winkler have pre- 
pared plans for a $40,000 edifice for the Presbyterian 
congregation, 

Buffalo, N. ¥.— Mosier & Summers, 1266 Seneca 
St., have the contract to construet the nurees’ 
home at the County Almshouse. Cost, $60,000. 


Butler, Pa. — Plans have been prepared by Foster & 
Allen for a two and one-half story brick residence 
for R. Beggs at a cost of $35,000. 


| Cainesville, Mo.—A new church will be erected 

| for the Methodist Episcopal congregation at a cost 
of $40,000. 

Carbondale, I1!.— Plans have been prepared fora 
library building to be erected here at a cost of $25,- 

Carnegie, Pa.— Bids are being received by Archi- 
tect Vitus de Bobuls, Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pitteburgh, for the erection of a $50,000 church for 
the Sts. Peter and Paul Uatholic Society. 

Charleston, 8.C.—Frank P. Millburn, of Columbia, 
has prepared plans for the City Art Gallery. Cost, 
$100,000. 

Chicago, 111.— Plans have been drawn by Albert S. 
Hecht, Metropolitan Block, for a brick apartment 
building, 65’ x 75’, to be erected on Addison, near 
Wilton Ave., for Miss Minnie Hecht. Cost, $415,000. 

J. E. O. Pridmore, 126 State St., will let contracts 
in about a month for the twelve-story apartment 
hotel to be erected by W. L. Bush on the corner of 
Dearborn Ave. and Division St. It will extend 





over 145’ x 150’ and will cost $600,000. 
Plans have been completed by Henry Worth- 
mann, 625 W. Chicago Ave., for two department 
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HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 

has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 
We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
V/indmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 
whole or any part of same. Send for our 


special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
stores for Streger & Franke. One will be a three- 
story brick and stone building, 65’ x 123’, erected at 
Ohicago Ave. and Paulina St., at a cost of $40,000. 
The other structure will be two stories high, 7 x 
150’, at Belmont and Lincoln Aves. 

Chillicothe, O.—It is stated that Andrew Car- 
negie’s offer of $30,000 for a new library building 
has been accepted by the Board of Education. 

Cleveland, O.—A site has been secured by the 
Bankers’ Federal Union at the corner of Superior 
and Bank Sts., for their ten-story temple and office- 
building. Plans by Meade & Garfield, 1002 Garfield 
Building. Cost, $400,000. 

Clinton, Ia.— The Methodist Society will erect a 
new $30,000 church. 





Clinton, Ill. — Dewitt County has decided to con- 
struct a new $22,000 jail building. | 

Colambuas, 0. —Smith & Eastman Co., of St. Louis, | 
Mo., have been awarded the contract for erecting | 
the Ohio Building at the La. Purchase Expos., for 
$32,000. 





Crowley, La.— Plans have been prepared by Louis 
Wilson, Beaumont, Tex., for the erection of a new | 
$65,000 hotel. | 

Danbury, Conn.—The Senate has passed a bill 
providing for an appropriation of $100,000 for a} 
State Normal School at this place. 

Decatur, Ill.—A $30,000 school-building will be | 
erected in this city. | 

Denver, Col. —A site has been purchased by P. J. | 
Gallagher for the erection of an auditorium which | 
is estimated will cost $100,000. 

Des Moines, Ia. — W. L. Bush, of Chicago. expects | 
to erect a music temple here to cost $50,000 to $75,- | 
000. 


Detrott. Mich.— It is stated that Maj. W. H. Bixby, 


Engr. U. S. A.. is completing plans for the con- | 


struction of a ship canal for Ss. Clair flats; $300,000 
is available for the work. 


Eugene, Ore.— Plans have been prepared for a $25,- 


llth Sts. 


| Pittsburgh, Pa.— Plans have been prepared by 
| 
000 high scheol to be erected at Williamette and | 


| 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Kewanee, I1l.—It is stated that a $35,000 hospital 
will be erected at Elliott and Prospect Sts. 
Lawrence, Mass.—The plans for a new school- 
house at the corner of Park and Bruce Sts. have 
been accepted. 


Lockhaven, Pa.—J. A. Dempwolf, York, has 
drawn plans for the erection of a $25,000 Catholic 
church to be built here. Address Rev. John N., Cor- 
dori, pastor. 


Ludlow, Ky.— Plans have been approved for the 
St. James Catholic Church to be erected at Oak 
and Davis Sts. Cost, $25,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Ernest Kennedy has drawn 
plans for a building to be erected on the corner of 
2d Ave. and 6th St. for William Deering. It will be 
82! x 105’, three stories and basement, of pressed 
brick, composition roof and stexm heating. Cost, 
$40,000. 

Montreal, Que.— Martineau & Prenoveau have 
received the contract for erecting the addition to 
the Court-house for $160,000. 

New Castle, Pa.— A new high school to cost $100,- 
000 will be erected here and a site will be selected 
at once by the Board of School Controllers. 


New York, N. Y¥.— The N. Y. Central has aban- 
doned the scheme for a station to include a hotel 
and department-store. The building will be about 
16 stories high, with offices to rent for business 
purposes. 

Peoria, Iil.— The Barrett Mfg. Co., of Chieago, 
intend to erect a factory and office-building here to 
cost $125,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— A new home for aged veterans 
and their wives will be built at 65th and Vine Sts. 
after plans by Architects Charles W. Bolton & Co., 
Witherspoon Building. It will have cement floors, 
slate and tin roofing, steam heat, mantels, etc. 


Rieger & Currier, Smith Building, for a new build- 
ing for the Washington National Bank, to be 
erected on 5th Ave. and Washington St. Cost, 
$100,000. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Loftus Realty Co. will! Rio, Wis.— Plans are being prepared by Architect 


erect a six story apartment-house at Berry and 
Webster Sts., to cost $200,000. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—It is stated that a $40,000 
addition will be built to the Belmont School. 


Grand Haveu, Mich.— W. H. Dupree, of Chicago, | 


LlL., will erect a $50,000 residence on Spring Lake. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.— The First Church of Christ 
will erect a $23,000 edifice. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The plans of Philip H. Johnston, 








Cc. C. Menes, of Lodi, for a $40,000 edifice for the 
Lutheran congregation at this place. 

Rochester, N. ¥Y. — Foote & Headley, Cutler Build- 
ing, have prepared plans for a new building for the 
Almshouse Hospital; estimated cost, $78,000. 


Rock Island, I1l.—Reidy Brothers and M. I. Morris, 
of this city, will construct new shops and foundry, 
to be oceupied by Morris & Lewis’ brake shoe 
factory, Chicago. Cost, $60,000. 


of Philadelphia, are stated to have been approved | Saginaw, Mich.— The House has passed a bill pro- 


for the Pennsylvania Building for the La, Purchase 
Expos. Cost, $75,000. 


viding for the erection of a Manual Training School 
for the Blind, to cost $110,000. 


Indianapolis, Tnd.— It is stated that the Knights | Seattle, Wash. — Architects Proctor & Farrell have 


and Ladies of Honor will erect an office-building to 
cost $100,000. 


| 


nearly completed plans for a new county hospital 
building to cost $30,000. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Plans have been prepared by Architects Elliott & 
West for a four-story brick hotel building for G. W. 
Young to be built at a cost of $30,000. 


St. John, N. B.— The contract for the erection of 
the public library has been awarded to Jas. Myles 
for $44,500. 

Tippecanoe City, O.— The planing mill of the Tipp 
Building & Manufacturing Co., recently destroyed 
by fire, will be rebuilt at once. H. J. Ritter, Secre- 

* tary and Treasurer. 

Toledo, O.— Harry Wachter, Nasby Building, has 
revised plans for the new Masonie Temple and will 
receive bids until July 1. Cost, $200,000. 

The erection of a three-story warehouse to cost 
$30,000 is proposed by the Hickox Mull & Hill Co. 
Toronto, Ont.— The University of Toronto is con 
sidering erecting a Convocation Hall; probable cost, 

$50,000. 

Warren, O.— Plans have been prepared by Architect 
W. J. Shaw, Smith Building, Pittsburgh, for a two- 
story brick hall and laundry for the State Hospital 
for the Insane to be erected at North Warren. 
Cost, $50,000. 

Washington, D. C. — The contract for erecting the 
Dominican Building for the College of the Immacu- 
late Conception has been awarded to the Brennan 
Constr. Co., Loan & Trust Building; estimated cost, 
$250,000. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Chicago, Ill.— Walnut St., Nos. 109-113, three-st’y 
bk. side addition to private barn, 75’ x 120’; $25,000; 
0., Case & Martin, Weod & Walnut Sts.; a., A. W. 
Buckley, 26 Van Buren St.; b., Leafgren Brothers, 
813 Chamber of Commerce. 

W. Taylor St., Nos. 1-75, three & two-st’y bk. 
addition, 70’ x 80’; $15,000; o., Glucose Sugar Kefin- 
ing Co., Rookery Building; a., Ritter & Mott, 204 
Dearborn St.; b., E. M. Bent & Co., 172 E. Wash- 
ington St. 

New York, N. Y.—W. Fifty-sixth St., No. 17, altera- 
tion to residence, 25’ x 100’; $20,000; o., Mrs. Jobn 
> Logan, Jr.; a., Augustus N. Allen, 571 Fifth 

ve. 

E. Sixty-fourth St., No. 100, four-st’y front exten- 
sion, 5’ x 20’, new furnace & new staircases in four- 
st’y bk. dwell.; $25,000; 0., Mrs. Elizabeth K. S. 
Lorillard, Westchester; a., Foster, Gade & Graham, 
281 Fourth Ave. 

W. Thirty-jirst St., No. 32, six-st’y front extension, 
7’ x 25/, to tive-st’y studios & stores; $20,000; o., 
Isaac Walker, London, Eng.; a.,G. F. Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave. 

Park Ave., cor, 36th St., two stories added to 2}- 
st’y rear extension, new elevator, etc., in four-st’y 
& base. bk. dwell.; $20,000; o., Warren Delano, Jr., 
Barrytown; a., Perey Griffin, 244 Fifth Ave. 

Fifth Ave., No. 40, four-st’y rear extension, 11’ x 
18 7”, to three-st’y & base. dwell.; $20,000; o., 
Louisa K. Boulton, 30 E. 34th St.; a., Percy Griffin, 
244 Fifth Ave. 

E. Sixty-first St., No. 130, two-st’y rear extension, 
15’ x 33/, to four-st’y & base. dwells.; $20,000; o., 
J. Amory Haskell, 24 E. 60th St.; a., York & Sawyer, 
156 Fifth Ave, 

W. Thirty-seventh St., No. 10, one & three-st’y 
rear extension, 16’ x 19’ 5/’, to four-st’y & base. bk. 
dwell.; $16,000; o., Mrs. Julia Seyman Stebbins, on 
premises; a., Little & Brown, 70 Kelly St., Bosten, 
Mass. 





APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, I11.— Roscoe St, and Elane Pl., 3 three-st’y 
bk. aparts., 49’ x 62/, 47’ x 50! & 34’ x 54"; $40,000; o., 
C. A. Lundelius; a., J. F. & J. P. Doerr, 

Leland Ave., Nos. 1422-24, three-st’y bk. apart., 
38’ x 100’; $25,000; o. & b., Fritz Nelson, 765 N. Hard- 
ing Ave.; a., W. M. Waiter, 90 La Salle St 

Madison Ave., Nos. 5716-18, three-st’y bk, apart., 
50 x 78’; $25,000; 0., George Low; a., Thos. McCall, 
167 Dearborn St.; b., Harper Bros., 92 La Salle St. 

Addison and Rokeby Sts., three-st’y bk. apart., 
56 x 125’, gravel roof; $35,000; o. & b., John Han- 
sen, 40 Fulton St.; a., F. O. Demoney, 141 S. Water 
st 


St. 

S. Halsted St., No. 344, three-st’y bk. store & flats, 
24’ x 87’; $20,000; o., M. Kanter, 328 S. Halsted St.; 
a., Alex Levy, 112 Clark St.; b., E. Gomoll, 3116 
Lowe Ave. 

New York, N. Y.— Avenue B, cor. 13th St., six-st’y 
bk. flat & stores, 50’ 6” x 62/ 8/7; $60,000; o., Julius 
Weinstein, 190 Bowery; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 
72 Trinity Pl. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. Y.— Forty-fourth St., nr. 9th Ave., 
three-st’y bk. & st. church & dwell., 40/ x 100’; $25,- 
000, o., St. Matthew's German Lutheran Church, 
Broome & Elizabeth Sts.; a., John Boese, 280 Broad- 
way. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

New York, N. Y. Vinety-fi/th and Ninety-sixth 

Sts., pr. Ist Ave., four-st’y bk. & st. school, 156’ x 


200’; $250,000; 0., City of New York; a., C. B. J. 
Snyder, 300 Park Ave, 
FACTORIES. 


New York, N. ¥.— Christopher St., Nos. 10-12, seven- 
st’y bk. factory, 82’ x 140’ 3}’"; $48,000; o.. Wm. V 
Lawrence, 969 Fifth Ave.; a., Jardine, Kent & Jar- 
dine, 1262 Broadway. 

HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Waverly Ave., nr. Myrtle Ave., 
2 two-st’y & cellar stables & dwells., 59 4 x 75/, 
steam; $35,000; 0., Morris Building Co., 26 Broad- 
way, N. Y.; a., W. B. Tubby, 81 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 

E£. Fourteenth St., ur. Church Ave., two-st’'y & 
attic fr. dwell., 24’ x 42’, shingle root; $5,000; o., 
Oscar Mordorf, 195 Clermont Ave.; a., B. Driesler, 
13 Willoughby St. 

Glenmore Ave., cor. Wyona St., three-st’y fr. 
office & dwell., 25’ x 52’; $4,500; o., J. Laube, 454 
Glenmore Ave.; a., C. Infanger, 2590 Atlantic Ave. 

Fourteenth Ave., nr. 49th St., two-st’y & attic fr, 
dwell., 22/ 2/' x 40” 2/7, shingle roof; $4,000; o., Sadie 
Ludwig, 55th St., nr. 13th Ave.; a., A. Olsen, 1523 
Fitty-ninth St. 

Flatbush Ave., nr, Avenue F, three-st’y bk. store 
& dwell., 20’ x 55’; $8,000; o., E. RK. Strong, E. 28th 
St. & Flatbush Ave.; a., B. Driesler, 13 Willoughby 
St. 

Broadway, ur. Myrtle Ave., 6 three-st’y bk. stores 

& dwells., 25/ x 60’; $36,000; 0., S. Eisenbach, 772 

Broadway; a., W. Debus, 808 Broadway. 





Flatbush Ave., nr. Avenue F, 7 three-st’y bk. 
stores & dwells., 20’ x 65’, gravel rcofe; $42,000; o. 
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Architectural Sheet Metal . 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 


AC 


That’s what you have when you install 
Expanded 
Metal Lockers 


Clean 
because the sides, front and bottom are 
made of EXPANDED METAL which 
will not permit the accumulation of dirt 
and dust, and can readily be washed with 
a hose 


Convenient 
because they are built to fit any curve or 
Each one contains a shelf and 
three brass hooks. 
Closet 
because when the door is locked no hu- 


man pressure can force apart the metal 
mesn,. 





lean 
onvenient 
loset 





corner 


Write for booklet and list of enterpris- 
ing houses now using them. 


MERRITT & COMPANY 


Neier Ridge Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opeaging Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 

W. Gildersleeve, 1440 Flatbush Ave.; a., 
Pierce, 1127 Flatbush Ave. 

Elizabethtown, N. Y.—2}-st’y st. & half-timber 
dwell., 50’ x 120, with 30’ x 70’ wing; $40,000; o., 
Mrs. Marks; a., Augustus N. Allen, 571 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. ¥.— Monroe Ave., cor. 175th St., 
three-st'y bk. store & dwell., 38’ x 45’; $10,000; o., 
Wenzel C. and Isabella Urban, 1757 Monroe Ave.; 
a., W. C. Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d Ave. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., nr. Willow 
Ave., front, two-st’y bk. dwell., 25’ x 50’; $5,000; o., 
Mary A. McBride, 469 E. 150th St.; a., Anthony 
F. A. Schmitt, 604 Courtlandt Ave. 

LIBRARIES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Norman Ave., cor. Leonard St., 
one & two-st’y bk. library, 73’ 4/7 x 74” 2/7, gravel 
roof, steam; $75,000; e., T. P. Hill, 26 Brevoort P1.; 
a., R. L. Daus, 130 Fulton St. 


A. W. 








COMPETITIONS. 
YOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 

Ss [At Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn.) 
To artists, designers and workers in granite: The 
Commissioners having in charge the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Wisconsin soldiers on 
the Shiloh B&ttlefield, at Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn., 
offer a premium of $225 for the best, and $75 for the 
second best design for such monument, submitted on 
or before the firat day of August, 1903. The 
cost of the monument not to exceed $13,000. For 
full particulars, address D. LLOYD JONES, Secre- 
Room 434, Post-office Building, Milwaukee, 
* H. MAGDEBURG, President; D. LLOYD 
Secretary, Wisconsin Shiloh Monument 

Commissio1 35 
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Structural 
Steel 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


- 100 
BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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Contractors 
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EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 











PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY 


Gero. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


A. C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Passaic Kolling Mill Company 


J. B. CooxE, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. d. 


Boston OMice, 31 State St. 


New York OMice, 5 Nassau St. 








COMPETITIONS. 
NGINE HOUSE. 
[At Houston, Tex.) 
Plans will be received by D. D. Bryan, city secre- 
tary of the city of Houston, umtil July 6, for the 


construction of a two-story brick fire-engine house, | 


0. T. HOLT, Mayor. 1435 


Cost, $30,000. 








PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar 
chitect, Washington, D.C.,-Jene 22.1903. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received a% this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 27th day of July, 1903, and then opened 
for the construction (including heating apparatus, 
and electric wiring and conduits) of the U. 8S. Post- 
office at Centerville, lowa, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office er at the office of the Postmaster at 
Centerville, lowa, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1436 


ao WORK. 


[At Dorchester, Mass.) 


The Insane Hospital Trustees of Boston invite pro- 
posals for doing electric work at Insane Hospital, 
Dorchester. Only proposals obtained at the office of 
Benj. B. Hatch, Electrical Engineer, 11 Wareham 
St., signed by bidder and left before July 1, 1903, 
at Room 3 of said trustees, 64 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
with a certified check for $1,000, payable to and to 
be the preperty of the City if the proposal is not 
earried out, will then and there be publicly opened 
and read. 1435 


Bormrrxe. 


[At Little Rock, Ark.) 
Bids will be received until July 8 for two annexes 
to the Arkansas State Lunatic Asylum, John H. 
Page, Secretary Board of Trustees of State Charitable 
Institutions. Cost, $140,000. Plans by Architect 
F. W. Gibb, Little Rock. 1435 


CHOOL. 
~ (At Center Point, Ia.) 

Bids will be received by F. Stauffer, President of 
the Board of E tueation, uatil July 7, for the erec- 
tion of a brick school-building. Plans on file at the 
office of the architect, W. A. Fulkerson, Cedar Rapids, 
la. 1435 





PROPOSALS. 


OSPITAL COTTAGES. 
[At Monson, Mas» ] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office vi 
Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, 93 Federal St., Boston 
by the Trustees of the Mass. Hospital for Epileptics. 
until Jaly 1, 1903, for all labor and materials 


| required for the erection and completion of two hos- 


pital cottages at Monson, Mass.,in accordance wiih 
plans and specifications, copies of wLich may be seen 
at the office of the architects on and after June 17, 
1903. WM. N. BULLARD, Chairman. 1435 
UILDING. <r 


(At Farmington, Mo.) 

The Board of Managers of the State Hospita! No. 

4, Farmington, will receive bids until July 6 for the 

erection of an administration building. H. H. Hoens- 

child, Rolla, Mo., architect. M. P. CAYCE, Secre- 
tary. 1435 


RIDGE SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

: [At Boston, Mags.) 

The city engineer of Boston invites proposals for 

steel superstructure of Atlantic Ave. Bridge. Only 

proposals obtained at his office, City-hall, signed by 

the bidder and there left before July 2, 1903, with 

a certified check for $1,000, payable to and to be the 

property of the city if the proposal is not carried 

out, will then and there be publiely opened and read. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, City Engineer. 1435 


EATING AND VENTILATING. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
The School-house Commissioners of Boston invite 
proposals for heating and ventilating system in the 
Girls’ High School, West Newton and Pembroke Sts , 
Boston, Mass. Only proposals obtained at the office 
of the Commissioners, 120 Boylston St., signed by the 
bidder and left before June 30, 1903, at said office 
with a certified check for $1,000, payable to the eity 
if the proposal is not carried out, will then ard there 
be publicly opened And read. R. CLIPSTON 
STURGIS, FREDERIC 0. NORTH, JOSEPH J. 
CORBETT, Commissioners, 1435 


1 CHOOL. 
[At Cleveland, 0.) 
Bids will be received at the office of the clerk of 
the Board of Education, Rose Building, until July 
13 for the construction of what will be known as the 
South High School. Plans on file at the office of 
the superintendent of buildings, Rose Building. 
STARR CALDWALLADER, Schoo! Director. 
1436 
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15 Volumes of the first | 
12 Numbers of the second | 


Rudyard Kipling 


and 


“Topical Architecture ” 


All for 


On receipt of five dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a fifteen volume 
set of Rudyard Kipling’s works— cloth bound, pocket-volume size—and will 
send “Topical Architecture” for one year from date of order. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 


$5.00 

















PROPOSALS. 


EATING, VENTILATING, ETC. 

(At Rochester, N. Y.) 
Sealed proposals for boiler plant and conduit pip- 
ing, heating and ventilating infirmary, reception, 
kiteh-n and chronic buildings, with connecting cor- 
ridors, at the Rochester State Hospital, Rochester, 
N. Y., may be sent by mail or delivered in person 
uatil the 1st day of July, 1903, to the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy at the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
Drawings and specifications may be consulted and 
blank forms of proposal obtained at the hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y., or by application to G. L. Heins, 
State Architect, in the Capitol at Albany, N. Y. 

E. H. HOWARD, Superintendent. 1435 


ONSTRUCTION. 
[At Fort Des Moines, Ia.) 
Bids will be received until July 15 by Major R. B. 
Turner, quartermaster, Des Moines, la., for construc- 
tion, plumbing, heating, gaspiping and electric wiring 
at Fort Des Moines. 1436 


D JBLIC BUILDINGS. 
” {At Portland, M 


e.) 

Office Constructing Quartermaster, U.S. A., 185 
Middle St., Portland, Me. Sealed proposals will be 
received at this office until July 20, 1903, for the 
construction of two barrack buildings, five sets 
officers’ quarters, and two sets N.C. O. quarters and 
one quartermaster’s storehouse at Fort McKinley, 
Great Diamond Island, Portiand Harbor, Me. In- 
formation, specifications and blanks on application. 
CAPT. A. W. YATES, Quartermaster, U.S. oe 


HYDRANTS. 

_ [At Washington, D.C } 
Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washington. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
August 8, 1903, for furnishing three hundred (300) 
high pressure fire hydrants. Award to be made after 
comparative tests of sample hydrants submitted. 
Specifications, blank forms of proposal and al] neces- 
sary information may be obtained at this office. 
HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, HENRY L. WEST, 

JOHN BIDDLE, Commissioners, D, C. 1437 


DANK BUILDING. 
sa [At Hazleton, Ind.) 


Bids for the $35,000 two-story brick building for 
the Citizens’ State Bank will be received until July 
20. W.F. CASSIDY, Chairman Building es 


K. 
craleanaden [At apo by 
led proposals will be received at the Bureau o 

Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until Jaly 25, 1903, for constructing a concrete and 
granite dry dock, exelusive of ponies plant and cais- 
son at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. Limit of cost of 
entire work $1,200,000. Plans and specifications can 
be seen at the navy yard named, or will be furnished 
by the Bureau upon deposit of $100 to secure their 
return. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of —. 


ONSTRUCTION. 

ee . [At Boston, Mass.) 

of Boston. Boston Transit Commission, 
goaled bids for constructing Section F of the East 
Boston Tunnel, from the westerly end of the Old 
State-house across Washington St. and along Court 
St. to near Tremont St., including a station in 
Court St. and underpinning the Sears Building, etc., 
will be received by the Commission at its office, 20 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass., until July 7, 1903. 
Plans can be seen and specifications and forms of 
contract can be obtained at 20 Beacon St., fifth floor, 
George G. Crocker, Chairman. Charles H. Dalton, 
Thomas J. Gargan, George F. Swain, Horace G. 
Allen, Boston Transit Commission. Howard A. Car- 
son, Chief Engineer. B. LEIGHTON BEAL, — 





PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 





UBLIC BUILDING. 
[At Dedham, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals for the construction at Dedham, 
in the County of Norfolk and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, of a building for the Registries of 
Deeds and of Probate and for the Probate Court for 
said County will be received by the County Commis- 
sioners of said County at the County Court-house in 
said Dedham, until the 7th day ef July, 1903. 
All bids must be made upon blank forms, copies of 
which may be obtained upon application to the archi- 
tects. The copies of the contract, plans and speci- 
fications may be seen by prospective bidders at the 
office of the County Commissioners of said County in 
the County Court-house in said Dedham on any week 
day, except Saturday, between the hours of 9 A. M. 
and 5 P. M., and on any Saturday between the hours 
of 9 A.M. and 1 P.M. THOMAS BLANCHARD, 
JAMES HEWINS, MARSHALL P. WRIGHT, 
County Commissioners of Norfolk County, Mass. 
Peabody & Stearns, architects, 919 State Street Ex- 
change, Boston. 1435 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. U., June 1lith, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until! 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 16th day of July, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (excepting heating apparatus, 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post-ottice 
at Waterbury, Connecticut, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Waterbury, Conn., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1435 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., June 11th, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 7th day of July, 1903, and then opened 
for furnishing and delivering the draughting materials 
required in accordance wits the specification and 
schedule, copies of which may be had at this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1435 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., June 10, 1903. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office unti) 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 14th day of July, 1908, and then opened, 
for the construction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. 
Post-office at Winston, N. C., in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Winston, N. C., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Arohitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1435 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., June 6, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 6th day of July, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus and 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post-office 
at Norwich, Connecticut, in accordance with the 
drawings and specitication, copies of which may be 
bad at this office, or the office of the Postmaster at 
Norwich, Conn., at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1435 
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i Adjustable Running 
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311 Warren Street 


Crawford Specialty Co. ‘Boston, mass. 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 


211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


fa Lithography 
bHeltotype 
Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 
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Laid Like Ordinary _Corrugated!Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisling Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG 














NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 


SILVER CLASS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 


PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston. Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Blidg., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 


MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. SASH CORD. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. SILVER LAKE CoO., 


78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York 
176 Federal St., Boston. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


| 

| STONE CARVING AND Mop- 
ELLING. 

| HUGH CAIRNS, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
c 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FLAC POLES. 


BOSTON FLAG POLE CO., 
169 Broadway Exten., Rm. 2. 
Tel. 112.2. So. Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(L. M. Glover, Agent) 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
} 351 Cambridge St., Boston. 





48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 


S. H. COUCH CO., 
156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St,, Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
| ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
= Prepared in Conformity with the 
se Best Standards of Practice, and 
Te Recommended to its [embers by 
“is the Boston Society of Architects, 
| WME se ec ee eerees 


anne AR 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895. .- 


SecTIon 1. No Member should enter inte 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner.” 

+. 

SECTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

~ * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o} 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini. 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

Section 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

o 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

. 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible belp 
te juniors, draughtsmen and stucents. : 
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Otis 


Elevators 








designing, 


Fifty years’ experience in the 
construction and 
erection of elevators and 
hoists of every description 










Northwestern 1 Terra-Cotta Co. 


Estimates given on application. 







Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; 


Dor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES ; 


oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 
CHICAGO. 


Send f 
Catalogue and Samples. ‘eal 
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pus h button 


simple 





Automatic Electric Elevators 
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Elevator Company 


71 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices throughout the country 
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PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW York. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


oo» OF 






BOSTON AGENTS: 


__. Wao Bros. 102 MALE STREET. 


B OOKS: 


“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates: 
Price bound, $10.00. 





13°? x 1714". 
Unbound, $9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers. 











40 Gelat 








In Envelope. 


AMERICAD 


B OOKS: 


** Minor Fountains.” 


ine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11%, 
Price, $5.00. 
nN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers, 











“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «« Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 


$5.00 PER COPY. 





BIN DIN G. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 
For the Regular Edition - - - - ~ Maroon. 
66 ** International Edition - - - Blue. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 


The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 
Any variation from our standard 


he price for binding is $2.00 per volum 


e, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. 


practice will entail an increased charge. 


In every case the Plates are bound ali together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 


Plates being mounted*upon guards. 


Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 


nature are given at the time the work 


is placed in our hands. 





COLLECTING RENTS 


is a poor business when the rent or break comes in an 





WISCONSIN GRAPHITE COMPANY, 





expensive casting. Its 
iw usually a double loss—the 
/ machine to pay for—the 
f work to hang up. 


Wisconsin 
Graphite 
Iron Filler 


has a Putty to fill rough, 
sand holed castings, a 
Semi-Paste for smoother 





surfaces, and a life-pre- 
serving paint for the flaw 
free. All colors. Free 
samples. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ART METALWORK. 
Art Metal Construction Co., coma 
town, N. ¥ 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Oo., N. Y. 
BOOKS. 
Bates & Guild Co., Boston 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Makepeace, B. L., Boston 
Moas, Chas. E., Boston..............+ 


New York... 


BRASS FINISHERS. 
Marble Co., W. P., Boston 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 
Tated Clty, W1. Waoes :-csccce sovcsen 
Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, O... 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., Boston...... mee 


CAPITALS (Carved). 





OQ. T. Nelson Oo,, The, Columbus, Ohio 





[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.} 


<s—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —<~ 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


CARVING. 

Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 

Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Sg 

Atlas Cement Co., New Yor 
CLEAN-OUT. 

Craig, David, Boston...........+...+++ 
CLOCKS. 

Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 

Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hadson, N. ¥ 


CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
Peder, BEAM. 20 0.000000 secciece 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston.......... . 
Rutan, William L., Boston. 


CORDAGE. 
Sameon Cords ge Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CRANES. 
Northern Engineering esacne De- 
troit, Mich 
CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Engimeering Works, De- 
troit, Mj 





(cow) 
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| CUTLER PAT. ‘MAILING SYSTEM. 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......-.- 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Uo., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. ... 
DUMB-WAITER. 
Perry, W.J., Boston 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
Boston 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
York 
BLEVATORS, ETC. 
Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadeiphia. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, Mich. 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog oa Co., New York..... 
ENGINEE 
Jager,’ _ cperies J+, BOBGIOR.» ++ +++ 


weer eens 


ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Eriesson Engine Co., New York, 
FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F.. Boston, Mass.. 
FAUCETS (Combination). 
Union Brars Works Co., Boston 
PILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal  semenennnneal whe + Ce 
town, N. ¥ 
FILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
VC) rs EpSeccoecovceccees 
FIREPROOPING. 
— Expanded Metal Co., New 
or 
Brown Hoisting Machinery © 0. . The, 
New York 
ee Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg, 


eeeeeee Tete ee reeeeey 


FIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes. Geo., New York. 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLAG POLES. 

Boston Flag Pole Co., South Boston.. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston..... eseces 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 

Northern Engineering teen’ De- 

troit, Mich.. 
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